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EDITORIAL NOTES 


HEN, in 1928, the final volume of the Great Oxford English 

Dictionary was published, the occasion was celebrated at some 

length in this review, and an account was given of the inception 

of the Dictionary, of its progress from the issue of the first part 
in 1884, and of its predecessors in English lexicography. All this, however, 
does not prevent us from welcoming, with both formality and warmth, 
the publication of The Shorter Oxford English Dictionary, an abridgement 
of the larger work. Indeed it would be possible to argue, without more 
than a small equipment of wrongheadedness, that the issue of the Shorter 
Dictionary is the more important event of the two, so far as concerns the 
average man or woman of education. After all, the full-length New English 
Dictionary is an expensive work—cheap enough, no doubt, in relation to 
what it gives, but expensive in relation to the ordinary reader’s finances. 
It is a thing to be consulted at the Club, or in the Public Library, scarcely 
to be hoped for in one’s own study. But at three guineas (which is the 
price of the book in blue buckram) the Shorter Dictionary is a thing within 
the reach of the great majority of those people who really desire it ; and 
its publication makes possible, for the average literate household, the 
possession of a dictionary of a type incomparably higher than anything 
hitherto available. These two volumes, with their two-thousand-five- 
hundred pages, should become the pet possession of those (and they are 
many) who secretly believe that a dictionary offers the best of all desultory 
reading. 


Some Features of The Shorter Dictionary 
BVIOUSLY it has not been possible to retain all the features of the 
larger work ; yet many of its attractions reappear in this abridgement. 
We still find, for example, the historical treatment of the Language. 
Every word is dated. Of words still in use the earliest recorded dates are 
given, while of obsolete words and meanings there are also the latest known 


dates. There are etymologies, and pronunciations. There are quotations 
A 
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to illustrate the various uses of the words. And there are alternative spell- 
ings, so that, if one happens to prefer “‘ judgement ” to “ judgment ” (for 
example), one is provided with a nice handy authority to hurl at the heads 
of recalcitrant printers and editors. 


Modern Uses of Words 


ARTICULARLY in the earlier letters of the alphabet, the Shorter 
Poictioncry has the advantage of the New English in being able to be 
more up-to-date in regard to modern uses of words and slang. We are 
given, for example, a word now universally used among authors and 
publishers, “‘ blurb,” which is said to have been introduced from America 
about 1924. We have “ Broadcast,” in its wireless sense, dating from 1921, 
though curiously enough no date is given for the phrase “ to listen in.” 
So far as an hour’s haphazard looking up of words and phrases has shown, 
the book answers extremely well all the questions put to it, and the only 
definition that has struck us as clearly inadequate is that of “‘ bean-feast,”’ 
which is said to be ‘‘ an annual dinner given by employers to their work- 
people.” That seems to us an arid and insufficient definition of a word 
which has come to mean any kind of luscious and jubilant feast—especially 
in its (presumable) abbreviation “‘ beano,’’ which has apparently been 
overlooked altogether. Is there no elderly member of the University of 
Oxford who recollects (as we seem to recall from memories of a good many 
years ago) the sketch of The Coster’s Beano, performed by the great Alec 
Hurley ? “‘ Bean-feast,” by-the-way, if it was in fact so called from 
‘including a dish of beans, or a bean-goose ”’ (as the Shorter Dictionary 
hesitatingly suggests), might have led the compilers to the phrase 
‘* full of beans,” which also appears to have been missed. On the other 
hand that graphic location “to spill the beans ” has been duly caught 
(under “ Spill’) and noted as “ U.S. slang. 1919.” 


Military Slang 
Se aa is clearly the hardest form of language for the dictionary-maker 
to deal with. It is often obscure in origin, its use is confined, in a 
special degree, to a particular stratum of society (varying with the type of 
slang), it changes quickly and soon goes out of employment, and it tends 
to be avoided by those more sober writers who are especially liable to be 
consulted for the compilation of dictionaries. Perhaps military slang is the 
most elusive of all, for it varies both with the theatres of war and the places 
of origin of troops. The Shorter Dictionary illustrates the difficulty very 
well. We wrote out a list of twelve slang expressions commonly used in the 
Great War. All were included—except three, and those three were all 
words specially used by the Australian troops. Further, of the nine 
words duly included, one, “ scrounge,” had clearly presented unexpected 
difficulties for it was only recorded as from 1919—by which year the 
need for “ scrounging ” anything had almost ceased. 


EDITORIAL NOTES 3 
A Tribute 


Ii is one of the difficulties of writing of an encyclopaedic work of this 
Akind, that one is tempted to discuss the little that is omitted, and to 
ignore the much that is given. That the Shorter Oxford English Dictionary 
defines for us Siderostat, truchman, trouse, rinderpest, pectinibranch, 
aganglionic, crassament and infeodation is nothing. We are more amused 
to write of some trifling and obscure word or phrase, by chance known to 
us, but omitted in the Dictionary. No work of reference can be complete. 
Small omissions are of no importance. What matters is the great mass of 
information that is given in these two volumes, and to that one would 
wish to pay a tribute of high gratitude. The book is a marvel of scholar- 
ship—and of cheap and good publishing. One would wish, also, to pay a 
tribute to those who have compiled this book ; first to William Little, who 
began the task in 1903, as a solace for the complete deafness that had come 
upon him, and who, before his death in 1922, had edited about a third of 
the whole ; and secondly to Dr. C. T. Onions, Mr. H. W. Fowler and 
those others who have completed the task. We can only say that their work 
is, and will be, appreciated. 


The Protection of Wild-Flowers 


Pre some rather obscure reason English Wild-Flowers have had to wait 
longer than English Birds for the movement for their protection and 
preservation to gather force. For a good many years there has been a 
Society for the Protection of Birds ; but it is only recently that there has 
been any organised attempt to prevent the destruction of the flowers of 
the English countryside. A letter printed on our correspondence page 
draws attention to an excellent pamphlet on the subject, issued by the 
Council for the Preservation of Rural England. Though our correspondent 
does not mention it, the pamphlet is, we believe, the work of Professors 
F.E. Weiss and E. J. Salisbury, respectively Presidents of the Linnean and 
Ecological Societies. It is good to see scientific men of this standing taking 
a prominent part in this movement, instead of the amicable sentimentalists 
who are so often the chief promoters of agitations of the kind. The more 
welcome is their action in that the misguided gardener, the fern-hawker, 
and the indiscriminate plucker of bluebells are not the only offenders 
against wild-flowers. Wicked things are sometimes done in the name of 
science. We ourselves remember being told by a teacher in a secondary 
school how, every year, he took several hundred bluebell bulbs from a 
certain wood, in order that his pupils might learn to dissect them. Words 
of restraint from men of scientific eminence may have an effect upon such a 
man, and they may also (though perhaps not so probably) curb the rapacity 
of a certain type of plant-collector. On the whole the collecting of plants 
for herbarium purposes does little harm, and the more expertly it is done 
the less harm it causes ; and one of the absurdities of some of the sweeping 
bye-laws recently passed by County Councils and similar bodies is that 
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they make illegal the activities of people who are, through their knowledge, 
among the best friends to plant-protection. But there certainly are some 
collectors who will gather rarities that ought to be left alone, or, when one 
specimen or two might safely be taken, are not content with less than a 
dozen. This class of collector is especially hard to control, because he 
knows perfectly well what he is doing, and stands in need not of education, 
but of morality. The collector, however, even of the most rapacious type, 
is not the greatest enemy. It is not he that deprives whole areas of primroses 
and bluebells and wild daffodils. For the destruction of flowers such as 
these, flowers which, if left alone, are relatively common, education is the 
best, perhaps the only, cure. Gardeners must be taught not to buy ferns 
which have obviously been torn, or dug, from situations where they are 
wild. Trippers to the country must be taught not to pluck vast armfuls 
of bluebells and anemones. The difficulty is that it takes so long to create 
an educated public opinion. 


English Flowers for England 


()e. regrets, however, to see that some well-intentioned newspapers, 
not content with urging the preservation of our native plants, have 
lately gone further and suggested the indiscriminate sowing, in hedge- 
row and woodland, of seeds of plants from foreign countries. The sugges- 
tion is not new, nor is it happy. We want to preserve an English country- 
side—not one of hybrid origin. It is not difficult to achieve distinctly un- 
fortunate results in the naturalisation of plants, and the vegetable equivalent 
of the musk-rat is by no means unknown. Does anyone really think the 
Cornish cliffs have been improved by the introduction upon them of the 
Mesembryanthemum which, with its coarse fleshy leaves, now occupies 
whole acres at a stretch? 


Post-Script 


r XO revert for a moment to The Shorter Oxford English Dictionary 
it does not (so far as we can see) contain the word “‘ lip-stick.” Yet 
that sounds impossible. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


HE Florentine Musical Festival, which began on April 22nd, is to last until 
June sth. We hear that it is to be divided into two periods during the first 
of which will be given six of the major but less popularly known operas of 
the nineteenth century ; including the Puritani of Bellini ; Rossini’s Cener- 
entola ; and Nabucco and Falstaff by Verdi. Most of the performances will be staged 
at the Politeama Fiorentino. One. of the most interesting productions to English 
people will be the two open-air performances of A Midsummer's Night’s Dream. 
There will also be a series of Symphonic Concerts, by the orchestras of the Augusteum 
of Rome, and La Scala of Milan. The second period will include an International 
Congress, to be concerned solely with questions of musical art. 3 


@ a a 


NOINCIDING with the Florentine Season there is .a revival of Classical plays 

Ain the Ancient Greek Theatre at Syracuse, which began April 26th and will 
close May 11th. The programme includes the [phegenia in Tauris by Euripides and 
the Trachiniae of Sophocles. Both plays are given in Italian. 


7) a 7) 


N autographed volume of Mr. John Galsworthy’s Plays with a twelve line origi- 

nal poem on the fly-leaf is in the possession of King’s College Hospital. They 
offer to some Galsworthy admirer the opportunity to acquire the book and at the 
same time help the Hospital funds. The book may be seen on application to the 
House Governor, King’s College Hospital, S.E.5. 


@ 72) a 


HE University of London announces a series of three advanced lectures in 

German, to be given at King’s College, Strand, W.C.2, at 5.30 p.m. on May 4th, 
gth and 11th, by Professor Oskar Walzel (professor of German Language and Litera- 
ture in the University of Bonn). The lectures, to be delivered in German, are addressed 
not only to students of the University, but to others interested in the subject. Ad- 
mission is free, without ticket. 


@ a a 


E have received the Special Birthday Number of The Studio (April). Among 

other things, this very handsome number contains an article, ‘‘ 40 Years’ 
Evolution in the Fine Arts,” by Sir William Rothenstein ; three original lithographs 
by Frank Brangwyn, Laura Knight and C. W. R. Nevinson, which lend it a special 
value to collectors ; and a number of interesting and beautiful reproductions. 


a a fa 


in these pages, have been collected in a book printed, by Mr. Basil Blackwell at 
the Shakespeare Head Press, and modestly priced at 3s. 6d. ‘ : 


fie Muses Traduced in Pictures, by Thomas Derrick, which appeared originally 
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TWO POEMS 
The Vow 


Y summer gales and northern lights, 
By arctic days, and tropic nights, 
By fortune’s smiles and little children’s grief 
By snow in fire, by youth, joy, all that’s brief ; 
By every instant point of time 
Lost while it’s lived, scarce future before past, 
Or by the turning of a foolish rhyme 
Did they not say 
La, La, Love cannot last ? 
Did they not say 
Love is short lived and cannot last ? 
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And yet by all that halts and stays, 
By arctic nights and tropic days, 
By glacier ice, by hope too long deferred, 
By kings embalmed, or by the eternal word ; 
By time itself, entire, and vast 
Unmoving and interminably long, 
One without present, future, past, 
Shall we not prove 
La, La, that they are wrong ? 
Shall we not prove 
That love endures and they are wrong ? 


Swear LVot 


WEAR NOT, fond love, 
By Jupiter and Mars 
By skies above 
By firmaments and stars. 
Swear rather by 
The love that makes you sigh. 


Then if your heart 
From loving is withdrawn, 
And we should part : 
You will not be forsworn. 
For what you swear 
No longer will be there. 
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But if you still 
Grow fonder, as you say, 
-Your swearing will 
Be magnified each day ; 
Since what you swore 
Will constantly grow more. 
T. O. BEACHCROFT 


A Daughter of Admetus 


Apollo kept my father’s sheep, 

For love of him I cannot sleep ; 

Far on the hills a dog will bark ; 

The stars move browsing up the dark ; 
Their lambs, like dust for number, graze 
On night and fill me with amaze ; 
Brooding how he now tells the tale 

Of yonder flock, has worn me pale ; 

My fingers ache to comb his locks ; 

All wings for wonder my heart knocks 
Against her cage . . . would dash abroad, 
Head for, and nest with her adored ! 


T. STURGE MOORE 


THREE POEMS 


To Theocritus 
Alexandretta, Syria 


UPPOSE you loved the name Alexandria ; 
Gr northeast nook of your sea and ours had been 
A kindlier refuge, surely, Theocritus, and 
Liker your isle than our south-lying namesake. 


And we, no less, derive from the Conquerer : 

Ere Egypt, Syria saw Alexander, whose 

Young beauty froz’n in marble—a miracle— 
Made the Sidonian sarcophagus famous. 


What Greek but gets the best of a bargain? Yet 

You bartered Aetna’s snows for the Delta, and 

The aromatic herbs on sunned hillsides for the 
Sickly-sweet musk of the Ptolemy’s palace. 


POETRY 


With us you might have thought yourself still at home : 
Our snowy peaks rise sharp from blue seas, and on 
The crests of lower ridges the pines in file are 

Dark against skies of Sicilian blue ; and 


The West Wind blows to us from Trinacria ; 

And here such flowers grow wild as Persephone 

Was plucking once when Dis stole both her and all her 
Spoil of anemones, cyclamens, iris. 


Immortal Goatherd, Master of reed-players, 

Forgive my Syrian drum’s harsh barbarity, and 

For you I'll sing this February evening with its 
Secular coolness of new-sprouting barley ; 


I'll sing the splash and ripple of wavelets on 

This Issian cape ; and, dearest of all to you, 

These black goats climbing outcrops of rock, and the fresh 
Smell of the myrtles they bruise as they pasture. 


Oven - Fuel 


Antioch, Syria. 1930 


RIEVE not that unremarked thou and thy deeds are lost ! 
(= beauty passing to the burning : 

Green branches, perfected by mist and sun and frost, 
Borne ovenward, down curve and turning 
Of stony mountain paths, load jostling donkey-load. 
Ilex is here, and cypress, “ sole of all his trees 
That follows its brief master ”’ to his last abode ; 
And honied heather, loved of autumn bees. 
Here fairleafed myrtle, by Virgil and Isaiah sung— 
Green earnest of the Golden Age to be— 
Sweet-smelling heather, is carried townward to be flung 
On dirty pavements near some bakery. 
And see the sickle-dulling scrub-oak bush uptorn : 
Sanctuary from browsing goats, where spring flowers grew 
Long-stemmed, secure among the shaggy leafing thorn— 
Anemones of every delicate hue, 
Dwarf-iris purple-patterned, gentians cobalt blue, 
Rosy-tipped daisies and pink cyclamen, 
Petals, untorn miraculously, pushing through 
The prickly leaves that baffle beasts and men. 
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Dumped in some street to wither, severed from their roots, 
Oak, cypress, myrtle, ilex shall wait their turn, . _ 

And children strip off acorn, bittersweet myrtle fruit, 
Cone, berry, in the brief respite ere they burn. | 

So beauty passes to the fire: folk must be fed 

Though nought be left of beauty but ash and smoke, 
Unless some chance leaf charred in a brown crust of bread 
That yields a bitter tang of myrtle or of oak. 

Since these, so perfected by mist and sun and frost, 

Are borne away with no returning, 

Grieve not thou that unmarked thou and thy deeds are lost : 
Here beauty passes to the burning. 


Achieved 


KIND of rage took me of moonlight nights, 
A tmssinin that same moonlight flooding through 


Simeon Stylites’ Syrian fane, 
Unroofed these thousand years to sun and rain : 


A rage at beauty wasted on unconscious night 
And I, so beauty-hungry, barred the sight. 

Books, plans, engravings, travellers’ tales were vain 
To quench the moonlit fire that burned my brain. 


I have been there. Beyond imaginings 

Of wonder were the Byzantine facade ; 

The Pillar, earthquake-tumbled from its place ; 
The hypaethral octagon that bounds its base ; 


The rectangular, monolith—lintelled porticoes 
Of hospices and convents, looking out 

Across the wide sparse-peopled plain below 
To Anatolian summits white with snow. 


But now it haunts my moonlight dreams no more : 

Of all I saw, most often I recall 

A patch of borage-blue flowers we passed that day 

Like a round, blue pool in ploughed land near our way. 


EVANGELINE METHENY 


POETRY II 


Sir Jordan Banks 


HE autumn sun slips down the weathered bricks 
Of empty Marlowe Square. The last rays fall 
Across the oval tablet on the wall 

Of Number 3— 

The house you’re told to see— 

Making the legend clear 

*“* Sir Jordan Banks, Economist, lived here 

From 1875 to ’86.” 


You learn from the guide-book how Sir Jordan spent 
Day after day over his labours bent ; 

How he forsook 

All pleasure, exercise and recreation ; 

How in the third-floor bedroom every night 

He burned till 2 a.m. (at least) his light, 
Preparing that great book, 

So sane, so sound, 

So unimpassioned yet profound, 

On “ Economics and The Population ” : 

And then, in 84, completion—fame ! 

How Tennyson and Mr. Gladstone came 

To offer him sincere congratulation, 

And how the Queen herself 

Wrote she would place the volumes on her shelf. 


But in the house, 

And up the spiral stair, 
Only the shadows fall 

On violet air, 

Only the shadows fall 
Now, no footfall. 

And here, in the bed-room, 
Sir Jordan’s bed-room, 
Only a gradual gloom. 


And yet the room— 

Listen !— 

Has voices, love and fear, 

And ecstasy and pain. 

For people have been born here, 
Embraced here, 

Died here. 

Listen !— 
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Always, 

Sharing in hope and agony, 

This room and I, 

Dear room a part of me, 
Labouring, labouring until— 

Did I not bear two sons who went 
To the world’s end free as light ? 
But I in prison pent, 

Ah! Sweet prison, 

Mother of shining souls ! 


And here Sir Jordan Banks 

Till 2 a.m., 

Sometimes indeed until the sun had risen, 
Night after night 

That great economist 

Over his labours bent ; 

Worked out his graphs ; 

Wrestled with Adam Smith and Stuart Mill, 
Until 

At last the nation’s thanks ! 

At last— 


Him only do I love, 
Waiting here 
For him, for the sound of his feet on the stair. 
For him only does my body tremble, 
Lying in bed, 
Trembles, and my heart beats 
With hope I must dissemble 
That he will be surprised again 
To find my nakedness so shim, 
Hoops and flounces laid aside, 
- Delicately scented for him, 
So little. 
Ah! pan! 
That was once, and his love died. 


A ray of light 

On the dark floor 

Through the dull window-panes 
Blanches the dust. 

Light fades, 

The dust remains. 


POETRY 


And here Sir Jordan Banks in ’84 
Finished his famous work, 

So sane, so sound, 

On “ Economics and The Population,”’ 
So unimpassioned yet profound, 
Winning the plaudits of the nation, 

So really great. 

Demand—Supply— 

Diminishing Returns—The Reason Why— 
Births, Marriages and Deaths— 
Birth-rate—Death-rate— 

All marshalled there, 

Subdued to logic by that working brain, 


First-rate, 

So sane, 

So— 
How long here, 
Breathing hard— 
They forget, 
Gasping for breath, 
I their father 


I, lying here, am dying, 
So long defying death, 
Long dying. 
now 
His shadow on the ceiling, 
Long, long. 
Hark again ! 
From the dining-room that song, 
Daman ’em all, 
Hark again ! 
I too once— 
Purpled faces in candle-hght— 
Pass the wine. Pass the wine. 
“* What shall we do with the drunken sailor ? ” 
Ha! ha! with the drunken sailor. 
Hold of his feet, and drag him to bed then. 
Where are you? Where are you? 
Who’s put out the candles ? 


A million candles counting each for one, 
Each one the same. 

They’re finished, done, 

All entered in a register. 

But who’s put out the flame ? 

Oh, Death is quite impersonal. 
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And now Sir Jordan’s name, 

His great work done, 

Was on the lips of everyone. 

And Tennyson and Mr. Gladstone came 
To visit him. The Queen, 

The Queen herself— 


Withdrawn 

From jingling of harness and link-boys’ flames, 
Revellers under the quiet reproving stars, 
From tumult of the Court 

Withdrawn 

To this narrow quiet, 

Whose window frames 

The 1mmense qutet, 

This oratory 

Dedicated, heaven-visiied, 

Worlds apart, 

Withdrawing-room of the heart 

Stirred by the Spinit’s breath, 

Folded in wings of light, 

Safe beyond birth, beyond death— 


Silence returns, and occupies 

The room : the voices of the dead, 
That are the voices of the room, 
Cease. 


What is of interest in the Square, 

With its Queen Anne houses, its time-weathered bricks ? 
This—Number 3— 

Is the house that you must see : 

Sir Jordan Banks, Economist, lived here 

From 1875 to ’86. 


G. ROSTREVOR HAMILTON 
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THE HOLIDAYS OF A QUEER MAN 


By N. GUBSKY 


Miramar, a 
Alpes Maritimes. 


HIS is a wonderful place. Incredible though it may sound, the 

sun shines the whole day, and the air is hot and dry even in the 

morning. On three sides there are mountains, frightfully steep 

and high, whilst on the fourth the so-called Mediterranean Sea 
rolls its waves,—a sight beautiful beyond description. I felt quite pagan 
when I first came down to the shore. I turned towards the waves and cried 
in sonorous Greek : “‘ Hail to thee, Mother Earth, hail to thee, Man, and 
that which is greater than Man, the Love of Man.” And stunned by my 
own words I sat down where I stood. 

Luxury and leisure are the dominant notes of my existence. I am stay- 
ing in a fair-sized Palazzo with a park of its own, in the centre of which two 
hens are always pecking at something invisible. My chatelaine is a charm- 
ing old lady. At meals I talk to her about the manifestation of the Logos 
in the Cosmos and vice versa, the development of the ballet, and other 
topical subjects. She listens with her hands folded on her apron and 
smilingly drinks in my words ; when tired of smiling, she starts talking 
herself of how to make pancakes with cherries, or about the lodger she had 
before me. He was a horrid man, a kind of monster, with unkempt hair 
all standing on end, and with a sinister look, as if he were all the time hatch- 
ing a plot against someone. ‘‘ Did he drink ? ” I asked. “‘ No,” she said, 
“‘ I wish he had because then I would have known what kind of a man he 
was.” “ That explains everything,” I said, and proved to her that it could 
not have been anyone else but Talliers, the brisk engineer, who had sawn 
up his friend into tiny pieces and stuffed them away in his stove, so as not 
to have them lying about. “Mon Dieu,” she gasped pretending to be 
terrified, but as a matter of fact she was delighted to discover that un- 
known to herself she had escaped a serious danger. 

I do not know anyone here, and I do not want to, although they are all 
keen on making my acquaintance and turn round when I pass. They do it, 
of course, on account of my Panama hat, which is made of real Philippine 
straw and gives me a distinctly aristocratic appearance. But I do not so 
much as look at them, for I have plenty of other things to think about, and 
stroll along with an independent expression on my face. 

It is dark just now. Some nameless star has found a hole in the lace 
curtain on my window and winks at me. I will finish this letter, and go 
down to the beach. Night will bend over my shoulder and ask me what I 
would like to have. “ Nothing,” I shall answer, “‘ for I am one of the 
richest men in the world.” And I will spread my treasure before her : 
words of sympathy I have heard, smiles that have shone for me in the hours 
of our Irish dusk ; the touch of a narrow hand ; the bantering gleam in 
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your eyes. And then there will be my gaiety—the guffaws of a Croesus 
who can afford to take nothing seriously ; my joy—my gratitude to life for 
its glorious whimsicalities ; and my love, my love,—a dream greater than 
life itself, a life greater than all dreams. . . . Out of the heap she will 
choose a few samples, gather them into her cloak and set off along the 
Milky Way—to you. “ Direct from the Alpes Maritimes,” she will say, 
laying them at your feet. “ How very thrilling,” you will remark, trying to 
keep serious, ‘‘ only what on earth am I to do with these funny things ? ” 
And to that there will be no answer. For they are useless—to you, at any 
rate. 


* * * 


“Even dates are tasteless on an uninhabited island,” opined Crusoe sitting 
on the top of a baobab and surveying the desolation around him. 

“Who may you be, Sir? ”’ asked Man Friday emerging suddenly at the dusty 
foot of the tree. 

“Ha!” exclaimed Crusoe, “ Not for nothing did I feel that this place was 
pregnant with human relationships.” And he deftly slid down the palm trunk. 
Well now, something similar has happened to me. I was standing on the 

beach and reciting blank verse about nothing in particular, whilst Man 
Friday splashed in the water and puffed. All of a sudden the wind tore off 
my Philippine hat and sent it floating towards Algiers. “‘O, Boreas,” I 
cried, ‘‘ thou hast robbed me of my last vanity!’ Man Friday thought I 
meant him, for he is a Russian and his name happens to be Boris ; so he 
courageously swam towards Algiers and fetched me my Panama. I 
thanked him and we conversed, I in light flannels, he without them. 
Then he put on his flannels and we got on even better than heretofore. 
On parting he asked me where I lived, but I did not tell him, since I am out 
for solitude, so I made a sweeping gesture and hinted at my ubiquitous 
nature. He is a very nice young man, only he has an abstract look which 
makes me think that he is an idealist, and I am afraid of idealists, for their 
habit of eavesdropping at the Door of Eternity, as they call it, usually 
makes them rather inhuman. 

In the evening I met Boris again. As I had come down to the Logarithm 
—that is what the aborigines call a certain rock because it has no shape— 
I discovered that my favourite place was already occupied, the occupant 
being Boris. 1 coughed, hoping he would take the hint, but he did not ; 
he politely took off his hat and offered me a seat beside him. In the 
circumstances I had no alternative but to sit down and listen to what he 
had to say. At first he spoke in spirals: why the Crusaders never got any- 
where, how to use pumice stone and what not. I let him go on, and soon 
he dropped this nonsense and passed on to the real thing. It appears that 
he is not an idealist after all, but only a young man in young distress : 
some six months ago his fiancée jilted him and he has been heartbroken 
ever since. “ Good,” I exclaimed,” I hope your heart won’t mend soon.” 
Of course I only exclaimed it to myself, for in his present state he could not 
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possibly see what I meant ; therefore what I said aloud was something 
quite different, more in the nature of a comforting embrocation. On 

arting he shook my hand with painful fervour and said he simply must 
Pie my address, but I said I really could not give it to him for my 
incognito must be preserved at all costs. 

Besides Boris I know Toto. He is four and is guarded by what is meant 
to be a governess, but looks more like a telegraph pole, very thin and long, 
with a woollen casserole on the top and the fur of an extinct animal a little 
bit lower, where the insulators should be. On the beach this strange 
creature spreads out a rug in the hottest place and sits down to knit some- 
thing brown, whilst Toto hops about twittering with a good Parisian 
accent. To-day he hopped up to me and stopped as if transfixed at the 
sight of my Panama. Then, guessing what kind of a man I was, he asked 
me point blank whether I loved shells. I said I adored them, so that in my 
house all beds and sofas and chairs were full of them and I had to sleep 
tant bien que mal on a combination of footstools and pokers. ‘Toto liked the 
idea and decided that I was worthy of his confidence. I know now that 
besides shells he loves the following things : 

_ Apricots—more than anything in the world. 

Mummy—as much. 

His blue jacket—but it is dirty just now. 

Daddy—he loves simply terribly. 

His governess—she 7s English after all—not very much. 

Now, can you imagine the same Toto twenty years hence meeting an 
attractive stranger and telling him straight away all about the objects of 
his love ? No, it is out of the question, is it not ? He will then talk just 
about those things which produce the minimum of feeling in him, like the 
manufacture of soap, or eel breeding. Why is that ? Is it because as we 
grow we revert to the mentality of our ancestors who were afraid of show- 
ing themselves in the open lest their neighbour should club them on the 
head ? Or is it coquetry: “ Here am I, a living riddle—can you solve it, 
oh Cedipus ? ” 

It is night and time to go to the shore. But I will stay here, to be alone 
and dream. It is very easy if you know how. For instance, there is a cart 
coming from the distance in a sort of rattling crescendo. A man without 
imagination would turn up his nose and say: ‘‘ Probably petrol tins, let 
them rattle.” Not so I. I know at once that this is no cart but an express 
carriage from the dusky North, and all the urgency of wheels and clat- 
tering of hoofs and a thin hand already on the door handle—they are all 
for me. Of course they are ! There, the carriage has stopped at my door |! 
I rush down and see a young woman, a thin young woman with eyes gleam- 
ing darkly from under the shadow of her hat. “ I have come to thank you 
for your faithfulness,” she says. “ Only for a second, they are waiting for 
me.” . But who are you?” I stammer. “ I thought you knew me,” she 
says with surprise, and suddenly grows very earnest. “‘ I am the teacher 
and the book. I am the game and the ball and the player too ; the builder 
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of the castle, and the princess slumbering in it, and the dragon whose 
nostrils will destroy it. I lead men into the heart of the desert and across 
the blue ranges of the sea, I make them blow up rocks, pulverise the atom 
and harness the horses of light. But surely you knew all the time who I 
was. For shame.” I bow my head in confusion, and when I raise it she is 
gone and I am alone. 


* * * 


Toto involves me in social life. One day when we were both hiding 
from his governess, Monsieur Anjou, Toto’s father, came up and asked me 
in a low voice : “ Pardon, Monsieur, doesn’t my Toto bother you? ” “On 
the contrary,” I said, ‘‘ he doesn’t bother me in the least.” “ Oh, I’m so 
glad,” said M. Anjou with relief and sat down very gently indeed, as 
though he were afraid of hurting me by a brusque movement. We talked 
a little, and then I got up because I was tired of sitting. ‘ Oh, I beg your 
pardon,” he cried in dismay and jumped up too. At this juncture his wife 
appeared, and I was introduced to her. She is the image of Toto, has the 
same huge black eyes, and walks with a dancing gait. ‘‘ It’s very nice of 
you to love Toto,” she said, “ 1 love him too, and don’t you think he has 
splendid hair ? ” “‘ Yes, he has,” I agreed, “‘ it must be due to the Southern 
latitude, for we are within reach of the equator, aren’t we?” She said, 
however, it was not the equator, but the yolk of eggs which she had been 
rubbing into his head every morning. “A risky procedure,” I opined. 
** Hens are unreliable by nature, and an innocent looking egg may contain 
most unexpected substances.”’ This alarmed her. “ Oh, I never thought 
of that, I must ask the doctor,” she said, and her eyes widened. But then 
she glanced at the sea and forgot about the doctor. “‘ How I would like to 
go there,” she said with languor, pointing in the direction of Algiers. A 
charming woman, utterly inconsequent and unsophisticated. 

I had to go to what they call “‘ five o’clock tea ” with them although it 
was served at four. They were so considerate that I felt awkward. What- 
ever I said Mme. Anjou would at once grow enthusiastic and turn to her 
husband: “ Isn’t it interesting and original?” “ Yes, it is indeed,” he 
would say and whisper to her : “‘ You’d better go up, darling, and powder 
your nose, or else Monsieur may feel slighted.” But, as strictly speaking, 
her nose needed no powdering, I started an endless tale about ladies’ 
fashions in pre-historic times. I like to see her laughing : she waves her 
hands, wipes her tears away, and then all of a sudden she notices a recal- 
citrant fold on her dress and becomes serious as she smoothes it away. 

M. Anjou, being an athlete, spends most of his time climbing inaccess- 
able peaks ; the governess stays at home with her brown knitting, whilst 
Toto, his mother and I go for long walks. On these occasions she always 
carries with her a volume in a red cover : red, she says, suits the colour of 
the Mediterranean. When I asked her what it was, she said Verlaine, be- 
cause she adored Verlaine, but once the book fell on the sand and I saw it 
was a Baedeker. Yesterday she started an intimate talk with me about the 
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affinity of souls and the like. Lofty sentiments, as you know, are my hobby, 
so I went full speed ahead and drew an irresistible picture of a universe — 
eopled with brothers and sisters seeking each other in time and space. 

But this was not what she wanted : being a woman she was indifferent to 
the universe, but wanted to get at me personally, to feel the throbbing of 
my nerves. “ You have a deep nature,” she said, “ you must have loved 
very much, and please tell me all about it.” “ No,” I said, iad | only 
domineer over people and never love them because my heart is of granite 
and the stuff I am made of is chromium steel.” And in confirmation 
of it I quoted the poet : 

I was walking up the tower—And the steps were shaking, 

And the steps were shaking—To the tread of my foot. 
Which is very effective if you convey an upward tendency to your body and 
stamp the ground energetically. Mme. Anjou listened with interest and 
then said she had to go home. 

* * * 


Through the Anjous I have got to know Frau and Fraulein Haltenau. 
The daughter is a placid creature of twenty-five, who expects neither 
husbands nor anything else from life: she just sits and breathes evenly. 
The mother, on the other hand, is a tornado, and like all tornadoes, revolves 
with surprising speed round a fixed point—Minna in her case. “ Minna, 
darling, where are you, mein Schatz? Don’t walk, you'll get tired. Oh, 
keep away from the window, there’s a draught there. And why do you look 
so flushed ? Tell me at once, why.” “ Because I’m hot, mother.” “ Oh 
no, it isn’t that. I know better, it must be your fever again. Last night 
you looked pale—why did you look pale, Liebchen ? No, you must go to 

ed, you must go this very minute, or it'll be too late.”” At the same time 
she manages to fan herself, to serve tea, to order the maid about, and to 
hem Minna’s handkerchiefs. Even I was drawn into the vortex of her 
sympathy. “‘ What’s the matter with you ? Why do you look so thin? ”’ 
she asked. I said I felt splendid and was so strong that I could at any 
moment throw several men out of the window. ‘‘ No, you are anaemic all 
the same,” she decided and fetched a bottle of some yellow liquid, to 
stiffen my nerve knots, as she explained, for everything depended on nerve 
knots. I thanked her but before taking the stuff I poured some of it on the 
flowers under my window, just to see what would happen. Imagine, they 


are withering ! 
* * * 


Frau Haltenau says she will be hurt if I do not come to see them more 
often, so I smile a crooked smile at the Muse of Solitude and proceed with 
reluctant steps to their villa. There are always people there, mostly women 
and therefore the personal element predominates in the conversation. 
Oh, women are clever at picking up personal things. For instance, a lady is 
living not far from my Palazzo, a very shy woman who never leaves her 
garden and talks to no one. Yet they know all about her. That she comes 
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from the Pyrenees, that her beige dress is a Paris model, that she has three 
servants and that they all steal ; that there is a husband, but something is 
seriously wrong with him, so that really there is no husband. And they all 
hate her, although they are not even acquainted with her. I once asked 
them why they hated her, but they only looked at me contemptuously 
without deigning to reply. It is queer, is it not ? 

The student Boris has been introduced to the Anjous. Sometimes they 
go for a walk together, he wearing a disconsolate expression, whilst she 
looks at him with brotherly sympathy and lowers her voice so as not to jar 
on his sensitive Slav soul. Frau Haltenau told me it was wrong of him to be 

-so often in Mme Anjou’s company. “ It isn’t often,” I said, “ he only goes 
to tea there.” Then she flew at me. ‘‘ Tea indeed ! And when they sit the 
whole morning on the beach, is that tea? When they walk in the park, 
do you call that tea too ? No, it isn’t tea at all, and the husband will have 
something to say about it.” “ Do you think he’ll pierce her with a dagger?” 
I asked, and she said he might do almost anything for he was very gentle, 
and gentle Frenchmen were the worst, as the war has conclusively proved. 
At this point two other ladies came in and began to tear Mme Anjou to 
pieces. “ It’s impossible ! It’s a disgrace to the Alpes Maritimes, and she 
must be made to understand it.” I suggested we might send her a pre-paid 
wire, but they turned down my proposal. For some reason I felt so sad 
that I left very early, under the pretext of an urgent Bill of Lading which, I 
said, was waiting for my signature. 

The next day I noticed that something had gone wrong with M. Anjou. 
When talking to his wife he used a dry, semi-official tone ; he did not go 
out for his usual climb and his eyes looked burnt out. He told me he was 
suffering from heat. “‘ Yes, a terrible heat,” I agreed. ‘“‘ People even main- 
tain that certain glands dry up in such a temperature.” ‘‘ Could you tell 
me, please, what glands exactly ? ” he asked. “ No,” I said, “ I’m sorry I 
forget their full name, I only remember it ends with ‘ osis ’ or something 
of that kind.” “ I beg your pardon, Monsieur,” he said. ‘“‘ I thought you 
might remember after all.”’ 

Mme. Anjou tries to behave as though nothing had happened, but there 
is a new note of bitterness in her now. To-day for instance, as we were 
discoursing on poetry, she became angry all of a sudden. “‘ These German 
women are horrid !” she cried. “‘ Nasty vipers, that’s what they are, and it 
serves them right that we’ve beaten them.’’ I tried to deflect her thoughts 
from this unprofitable subject, but she went on repeating that they were 
vipers and why did not the Préfet expel them from the province. Fortu- 
nately at this moment a gust of wind disarranged her hair, and whilst she 
was putting it right Toto hurt his knee, and then the beige lady passed, in a 
lilac dress this time, and Mme. Anjou naturally forgot all about vipers. 


* * * 


The two hens in my park have begun to cackle, and I am still up. This 
is because Boris had been with me the whole night. By some means he had 
B * 
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found out where I lived and come to discuss the Holy Ghost, as‘all Russians 
do. As a matter of fact I did the talking, whilst he sat frowning and doubt- 
ing whether there was such a thing as the Holy Ghost. “* Yes, there is,” 
I said with tremendous emphasis, “I give you the word of an honest 
atheist there is, and you’ll know Him when you love yourself less than you 
do now.” He smiled in a superior way and said he already loathed himself 
more than words could express. This proved, of course, that he could not 
yet get away from himself, but I did not rub the point in. “‘ The destina- 
tion of Man,” I said, “‘ is fully exposed in the book of Human Relationships. 
Since you have started reading it, go on with it, for it’s the only means of 
acquiring solid metaphysical knowledge.” He then grew agitated and tried 
to interrupt me, but I droned on: ‘“ Go on reading the book, and in time 
you'll know the Holy Ghost of whom you haven’t the faintest idea as yet.” 
At last my perseverance had the desired effect. He jumped up in a fury 
terrible to behold. ‘‘ Everything be damned in all dimensions,” he shouted, 
“ for the best of girls has left me, thus taking the light out of my life.” 
He also said unseemly words about the Holy Ghost and even shook his 
fist at Him, after which he collapsed and sobbed and drank quantities of 
water, just as it should be. I felt elated, for he must have seen the Holy 
Ghost very vividly indeed to shake his fist at Him, and this naturally 
meant that he had ceased to be just a student worrying about lodgings and 
motor cycles, and had become a Man, that is to say the only thing that 
introduces sense into this senseless jumble of constellations and insects. 

When he had quietened down I suggested that he should go away from 
Miramar, since a change of place would wipe away his grief. This was 
stupid of me, I know, but I only suggested it because of the dissension in 
the Anjou family. He said he could go to a friend of his in Toulon. 
“‘ Excellent !” I cried, ‘“‘ For people in your predicament there’s no better 
place this side of the North Pole than Toulon.” “ ‘That’s what I feel my- 
self,” he said. “I begin to see new life dawning before me, with joys 
immeasurable and high goals to attain.” Altogether he was in high 
spirits; he said I had made him understand practically everything, and 
embraced me with fervour. 

The next morning he was off. M. Anjou spent another day indoors 
contriving some revenge that might restore his self-respect. And he found 
one. His wife likes Toto with long hair, so he took Toto to the hairdresser 
and had it cut as short as possible. After this he looked refreshed and very 
pleased with himself. Mme. Anjou was upset at first, but the chemist has 
given her an ointment for accelerating the growth of hair, and now peace 
reigns in their house. ‘To-day she asked me why Boris had left so suddenly 
without saying good-bye to her. “‘ Must have got an inheritance,” I said, 
“* On such occasions people usually rush to the spot before it all gets stolen. 
Besides, youth is so flighty . . .”” She sighed a tiny sigh and agreed that 
it was flighty indeed. 


* * * 
It happened like this. Toto was playing beside me, and she, a grown up 
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girl with black shining eyes, was sitting on a boulder looking very lonely. 
As if by mistake I sent Toto’s ball to her feet. He ran to fetch it, she made 
as if she would not give it back, and in a minute the three of us were 
engaged in a conversation. That is to say, Toto hopped about, the girl 
talked rapidly and with feeling, and I listened, gasping from time to time 
at her utterances. She told me that her name was Ira and that she was 
Swiss, from Basel, but that did not matter since she had years ago got rid 
of all prejudices, including nationality, religion and chastity ; that all 
kings, capitalists and conservatives should be hanged and socialism intro- 
duced in Europe by telegraph ; that life would be beautiful in three hundred 
and fifty years, but that as yet it was ugly because parents tyrannised over 
their children, forbidding them to read books on subjects most important 
for both sexes. She had fought against this tyranny, then run away from 
home. At the moment she had eighty francs in her pocket and counted 
upon getting the job of a secretary to some nice and learned man, meaning 
that she would read aloud to him and write his letters for him and he would 
pay her so much per month. She said she knew all German and French 
poets, and to prove it recited an atrocious ballad about some conquistador 
with loaded pistols and parched lips. Then she told me she was sixteen— 
almost seventeen—and I nearly choked with laughter. But as this seemed 
to vex her I hastened to say that it was merely a nervous laugh, which 
always seizes me when I hear of a splendid deed. ‘“‘ So you approve of my 
running away ? ”’ she asked with a challenging flash in her eyes. ‘‘ Of course 
I do,” I said. “‘ Every girl who has brains and courage ought to do the same 
at least once in her life.’’ “Then you'll take me as your secretary ? 
Hurrah ! ” she cried, and danced on one leg. “ Certainly I will,” I said, 
“Only what I want is not poetry but a thing even more essential for the 
welfare of humanity, and this is Civil Law.” So we went to my house and 
I gave her Part Two of the French Code Civil which the previous lodger 
had left in my room, the one about Promissory Notes. I said she must 
learn it all, every blessed paragraph of it, and when she had done so we 
would both sit down and write an International Code which would make 
life happier by eighty per cent. She was thrilled by the idea and ran to her 
room hugging Part Two and singing the Marseillaise. I also made her 
promise that she would not talk to anyone except me, because, I said, if 
she was my secretary I must be able to control her work. This is rather 
hard on her, I admit, but I had to do this after what she had told me of her 
escape from her home. It appears that in Basel she had simply gone to the 
Automobile Club and on finding that one of the members was just leaving 
for the South of France, had asked him for a lift. He had taken her, and 
all had gone well until late in the evening they reached the Riviera. Here, 
moved by the beauty of nature, the motorist began to say silly things to her 
and tried to kiss her. Utterly terrified, she jumped out of the speeding car 
and rolled down the slope. ‘The motorist probably thought she was killed, 
for instead of stopping, he pressed on the accelerator or whatever the thing 
is called, and raced off with Ira’s case, containing her Sunday dress, 
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Forel’s Physiologie and nine volumes of her Diary (prose and poetry). 
Well, you cannot let a girl of that kind run about by herself in a place full 
of romantically-minded young men of Galle cneracnoe 

* 

I do my best to avoid the Haltenaus, but one day they discovered me 
behind a rock and took me to tea with them. Frau Haltenau would talk 
all the time about Boris and Mme Anjou. “ You see,” she said 
triumphantly, “he ran away from her, which proves that matters were 
serious between them.” ‘“ Not at all,”’ I said, “‘ he only went to marry a 
charming girl and is a happy husband by now.” I had counted on pacify- 
ing her, but she only grew crosser still. ‘‘ Exactly what I said!” she ex- 
claimed. “ I always knew he was an intriguer. Fancy, having an affair on 
the eve of his wedding. So I was right after all, wasn’t I?” “ Yes, you 
were,” I said despondently, “‘ for you are an acute observer and human 
hearts are an open book to you.” That placated her; she dropped the 
subject of Boris and confided her maternal trouble to me. Her Minnachen, 
it appears, feels bored in Miramar. No society, no amusements, nothing, 
so that lately she has grown pensive with the result that headaches have 
set in. “ No wonder,” I said sympathetically, and advised Frau Haltenau 
to take Minna to London where they have seven million inhabitants and 
forty railway stations. But she seems to prefer Switzerland. “ Aren’t you 
afraid of avalanches ? ” I asked, but she said that if one did not leave the 
hotel, avalanches were not very dangerous. 


* * * 


This morning I had a stormy explanation with my landlady apropos of 
the bill she presented to me. “ I’m sorry, Madame, you have omitted to 
charge me for the moonlight,” I said. “‘ But I’ll let it pass this time.” She 
saw the hidden sarcasm and grew lacrimonious : she said she was a poor 
widow used to being maltreated by ruthless men, and went downstairs 
sighing heavily on the staircase. After a while I felt ashamed of myself 
and followed her. She was in the kitchen making jam. 

I stood for some time watching her. 

“What do you do with the scum ? ” I asked. ‘‘ I hope you don’t throw 
it away?” 

“* Of course I do,”’ she snapped with an offended jerk of her elbows. 

“ Pity that,” I said gently. “‘ Great pity. One shouldn’t waste such 
precious stuff.” 

“ Precious indeed,” she grumbled. “‘ It’s no use for nothing.” 

“A common fallacy,” I said. “I thought so myself until one day my 
aunt put me right about it. She’s a wonderful cook, my aunt is ; an artist 
if I may say so. And the things she makes of scum are simply delicious.” 

“What things ? ” she asked, still incredulous. 

“* Caramels, of course. That’s what the scum is for.” 

She turned round to me. 

“ Ca-ra-mels ?” she exclaimed. “‘ Never heard of that. Jamais.” 
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“ Very few people have, because it’s my aunt’s secret. But being a 

- mother of six she is by definition a kind-hearted woman, and I daresay if 

I ask her properly she’ll send me the recipe. So shall I ask her or not?” 
“Yes, please do. Fancy, caramels.” 

_“ Right-o, I shall write to her to-night. Only, mind you, it’ll take some 
~ time to get a reply, for my aunt’s husband, being like myself, an enter- 
prising Irishman, has taken her to Labrador. And do you know how they 
carry the post in Labrador ? ” 

“No, I don’t. How ?”’ 

“On dogs, if you please. That’s why it is so slow.” 

Then she let me try some of her jam and I ate more than was good 
for me. But as Christianity teaches us : Be gentle as a lamb if you want to 
be taken for a dove. 


* * * 


Ira is a character. She has set to work with frenzy and grinds away at 
Part T'wo of the Code from morning till night without understanding a 
single word of it : she seems to learn it all by heart. To prevent her from 
getting discouraged too quickly I help her a little. Twice a day I take her 
to the beach. There she runs about with Toto, sings rapid French songs 
and points out to me what exactly must be destroyed in this brainless 
universe. She is happy then, and it always gives me a pang to send her 
back to her room and Part Two when I see the Anjous bearing down on us. 
But I have to do it, for if she only gets to know them, she will tell them all 
about herself, they will interfere and goodness knows what it all may lead 
to. As it is I think it will come off all right. Yesterday she cried a little and 
said she was bored and had only ten francs left. It is hard on her, but what 
else can one do? 7 

This morning I have spent with Toto philosophising. His governess 
was reading on her rug, moving her jaws from time to time, whether from 
heat or carnivorous impulses, who can say ? 

‘What would you like to be ? ” I asked Toto. 

On reflection he decided that he would like to be a grown up man. 

“ Hm,” said I, putting all the weight of my experience into these two 
consonants. ‘‘ And why does the grown-up state tempt you, pray?” 

He said that once he was grown up he need not listen to anybody and 
could go to bed as late as he liked. Also everyone would be afraid of him. 

“« 'That’s all piffle,” I said to him firmly. “‘ Look at me. I go to bed at 
dawn, my subordinates tremble at my approach, and I know of no earthly 
power over me. But do you suppose I get any joy out of it ? No, Sir, 
none. For happiness is not in domination, nor in freedom, but in sympa- 
thising with people, or, to use the colloquial term, in the harmonisation 
of personal relationships, if you see what I mean.” 2 

And I illustrated the idea with the example of Red Riding Hood, start- 
ing my story at the point when, after the trouble with the wolf, she got to 
an uninhabited island. There was a horrid man on the island, with a beard 
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so long that he used to step on it when walking. Now instead of running 
away in terror as most girls would have done, Red Riding Hood came up 
to the ogre and said : ‘‘ You know, I like you.” “ Why do you like me ? 
he rumbled in a terrible bass voice. “‘ Because you look so funny. Like 
nothing on earth.” He flew into a rage and began waving his hands about, 
but even then Red Riding Hood was not frightened. “ If you call this 
dancing,” she said, “ you are greatly mistaken. Come, I’ll show you how 
to dance properly. Only do something with that exaggerated beard of 
yours, please.” “‘ All right,” said the ogre, and tore his beard off, and there 
stood before her a charming young prince with a box of chocolates in each 
hand. “‘ And what did the wolf do?” asked Toto, rather irrelevantly. 
“He did,” I replied, “‘ what all wolves do on similar occasions. He got so 
furious that he gnawed off his own paw, then the other three paws, then the 
rest of his body, till there was only a set of teeth left, and these soon 
decayed because he had nothing to clean them with.” But Toto missed 
the moral of my story, for his next remark was: “‘ Silly wolf, why didn’t 
he eat Red Riding Hood.” 

The Haltenaus after all are not going to Switzerland. In a German 
magazine Frau Haltenau has read that there will be another glacial age 
over there, which, she thinks, may make Minna nervous, so they have 
decided to move to Nice instead. I ventured to say that they would not see 
any mountains in Nice on account of the display of dresses, but they would 
not believe me. Then I advised Minna to buy a stick with a sharp end so 
as not to fall into precipices ; but Frau Haltenau pointedly observed that 
since she would always be with Minna, no sticks were needed. I am glad 
they leave me alone now. 

With Ira it all went off according to plan. Yesterday morning she rushed 
into my room, threw Part ‘Two on the table and herself on the sofa, and 
dissolved in tears. She said that I was disgusting and the Promissory Notes 
were loathsome ; also that she was fed up with the Alpes Maritimes and 
wanted to go home. To soothe her I gave her some chocolates with 
marzipan which she adores, and she ate a lot of them as she wiped her tears. 
Then I told her that her idea of independent life was perfectly correct, 
only it could not be done without training and she must first study for a 
few years, say at a University. She was very meek and agreed with every- 
thing I said. So I sent a telegram to her parents, got a cab and saw her off. 
She said she would write to me every day, and made me promise that I 
would come and see her in Basel. I confess I miss her; I liked her im- 
petuous nature. 

In the afternoon I met Frau Haltenau. She took me aside and wagged a 
malicious finger. “ I know, I know all about your little affair,” she said 
sweetly. “ Only you must be careful with these young ones : the parents 
may butt in, and then there’s no end of trouble. No, no, don’t try to deny 
it. Someone, I won’t tell you who it was, saw you kissing her when she 
was leaving.” “ Good Lord,” I cried. ‘‘ But do you know that she’s quite a 
child, she isn’t seventeen yet.” Now the lady was taken aback. “‘ What ? 
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seventeen ? Disgraceful, simply disgraceful! Oh, these modern girls ! No 
morals, no decency whatever.” ‘“‘ Are you really saying this in earnest ? ” 
I asked her. “‘ Of course I am,” she said, “‘ Not that I’m blaming you, oh 
no. You are a widower, you are still young—not very old anyhow—and 
you can’t help being naughty from time to time. But she. . . oh, oh!” 
“ Chére Madame,” I said bowing low, “with your perspicacity and your 
kindness you ought to be a snake charmer.” And I left her there and then, 
although she was very keen to know what exactly I meant by snake 
charming. 

I was so upset that I took a basket and went up a terrific mountain to 
pick blackberries. The danger and the strain involved soon restored my 
equanimity. I had my basket full and had just begun to descend when it 
occurred to me that in three days I would be back and would see our dusky 
hills, the roses in your garden, the pink lampshade embroidered by your 
patient hands, and many other exquisite things. And the thought of it 
made me gasp. For, although I had been counting the days all along, I had 
been pretending not to, so that now the discovery came with the force of a 
revelation. Somehow the basket slipped out of my hands and rolled down 
into one of the local abysses, spilling the berries on the way. “‘ Drat you!” 
I shouted as loudly as I could, and threw a colossal rock after them, to 
emphasise the fact that neither blackberries nor anything else in this 
alien place mattered to me in the least. 


Woodcut by MicHaEL WICKHAM 
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THE SAGA OF LAX THE SALMON 


By ROLAND PERTWEE 


N the Nordurardalur, with its ash heap mountains, moss-green 

slopes, precipices and fields of lava, twisted into every contortion 

of agony, in that vale through which the river Nordura creeps and 

crashes, spins, idles and roars, the tale of the battle between John 
Cardew and Lax, the great cock salmon, bids fair to become a modern 
saga. 

There is none alive who shall come forward to speak of the truth of 
the old Icelandic sagas. But truth has a foothold in the wildest legends 
and who shall deny that Erick escaped his enemies, and the witches who 
pursued him across the great glacier now known as Ericksyokull, by 
turning cartwheels over its everlasting snows. There can have been few 
witnesses of the exploit. Iceland is a wild and empty country with more 
hills than humans. The blue, cold fingers of the sea, clawing deep into 
the land, separate a man from his fellows. Also there were few witnesses 
of the battle between John Cardew and Lax, if one excepts whimbrels 
and the terns and the little friendly phalaropes, who do not bother to 
move out of the way of passing strangers. 

But Thorarinn, the shepherd, with his falcon eyes, claims to have 
seen the greater part of it and afterwards exchanged words with Cardew 
each in his own language, with which neither was familiar. And Helgi, 
the old pastor, a lover of truth and a sportsman, vouched that so and so 
se happen. Cardew had little to say—silence being a habit and fashion with 

im. 

John Cardew was of the brotherhood of salmon fishermen and was 
true to that lodge only. He was compounded of cochineal and shark-skin 
and reticence. His hands were weathered by exposure and his eyes 
rendered keen and kindly by experience. A twinkling old man with a 
rough sweetness about him and generosity that broached on a fault. 
Save to a child, he would never tell a tale that was too hard to believe. 
He had followed scale and fin over half the rivers of the earth, and had 
taken part in too many unbelievable affairs to tax his fellow creatures’ 
credulity with a recital of them. They went down in his fishing diary, 
which had a lock across its pages, as such an intimate record should. 

His captures exceeded mere numbers and were to be reckoned in ton- 
nage. Those calculated to speak on such matters, referred to him as one 
of the five greatest living sportsmen. Between the years 1914 to 1918 
there were no entries in the diary, but in the Sportsmen’s Battalion he 
collected unto himself a D.S.O. and bar, which he kept hidden away in 
company with a bundle of love letters, tied with blue ribbon, a faintly 
scented lace handkerchief and a Tuna button. 

It is doubtful whether Lax showed an equal diffidence. Being a rip- 
roaring, boastful old cock, it is likely that he boasted a bit about his part 
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in the show at the deep sea meeting place where salmon assemble after 
the folly and madness of a spring or autumn run. 

Lax, being the biggest fish ever seen in the Nordura, had a reputation 
to support. He had smashed more tackle and broken more nets than his 
adversaries would care to confess. Every third year he revisited the 
Nordura, bulking larger and larger. Bold as a lion was Lax, but wary 
asa cat. Sefton, from whom Cardew rented the river, declared that Lax 
protected his person against the wiles of anglers by surrounding himself 
with a bodyguard of grilse. The great ones of this earth are privileged 
and the young suffer and serve that they may go unharmed. Once Sefton 
foul-hooked him when spinning, but the connection was brief. Lax 
smashed him with his first rush and insolently, indolently rubbed off 
the clinging minnow against the spur of rock upon which Sefton stood 
disconsolate. There were many similar tales current. 

Then came John Cardew to the Nordurardalur. He was appointed 
with an immense box of rods, too large for the car that conveyed him. 
At the little port of Borgarness they had promised to deliver it by lorry 
next day, which in Iceland may be interpreted to mean “‘ Sometime— 
never.’’ Wherefore the next day John Cardew found himself with plenty 
of tackle but no wand with which to cast it. 

Your true salmon fisherman is seldom disturbed by a trifle like that. 
It is easier to inspect a river without the encumbrance of a sixteen foot 
rod. Armed with a pocket weather glass and a thermometer, John Cardew 
set off across the hummocks on a three mile walk to S. Bend, the southern 
extremity of the beat. The water had been falling for days, the sun was 
bright and the north east wind, which is the curse of the Nordurardalur, 
pressed against his shoulders to speed him on his way. In the gorge below, 
the river, greenish white from recently melted snows, oiled or pounded 
along according to the angles of its bed. 

The vigilant eyes of the old man detected no movement of fish. Where 
opportunity offered, he went flat on his belly at the cliff edge and looking 
down saw the salmon lying cat still in the deeper runs and swims. Like 
so many sentinels they lay, with scarce a movement of fin or tail. Here and 
there a grilse skittered irritably, as though offended by the changeless 
weather, but the older and wiser fish, motionless and emotionless, waited 
for the freshet which should set their spirits dancing with the urge to run. 
John Cardew examined his weather glass and shook his head. 

Snow water, a high temperature and strong sunlight are the enemies of 
salmon fishermen and so long as that necklet of white clouds circled the 
throats of the mountain peaks in the south, the weather would not break— 
the fish would not move and the box of rods might take as long as it pleased 
on the journey from Borgarness to the galvanised iron lodge, which, 
for the next three months, was to be his home. _ as 

At S. Bend John Cardew waded the river with a precision almost 
uncanny, for the surface, ruffled by the wind, concealed the stony bed 
beneath. He seemed to know by instinct the line to follow and when 
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to go upstream or down or straight across. As he waded his feet learned — 
the river bottom and his eyes acquainted themselves with all the lies and 
swims and eddies which, in the fullness of time, his lures would explore. — 

In three minutes he learnt as much and more than an amateur would © 
have learnt in as many weeks. Then he turned north and walked upstream 
by the rocks and shelves and sheep tracks that margined the river banks. 
At Hot Spring Pool he paused to watch the boiling water gush from the 
rock and swill, steaming, down a white channel to join the river. Then 
on again to Rocky Pool, with its view of a great curve of dark green water — 
ahead sweeping under a precipice of perpendicular black rock. This 
was Myrkhylur, Blackpool, and by all appearances impossible to get 
round on the river level. “ 

It was Sefton who had told him of the ledge, two feet below the surface, 
where an intrepid wader could make his way round the pool without 
putting himself to the trouble of climbing the cliff. 

“ You'll find part of it easy going. Only one place is really bad. The 
shelf stops, but goes on a couple of yards beyond. Still, it can be done. 
A crack in the rock about three inches deep and a couple of fair hand 
holds.”? Somewhat pithily he added, ‘‘ But don’t fall in.” | 

«ec Deep ? bP] 

“ Forty—fifty. Well, you can’t see the bottom on the clearest day— 
hundred, perhaps.” 

Without the burden of rod or bag here was a chance to test Blackpool 
Ledge and form his own opinion of its practicability. 

At the tail of the pool the sleek water was divided by a jut of rock and 
slid, in a double cataract, to froth among stones and glide down-stream in 
running veils of pale jade. 

Mentally noting that here was a spot where a fish might easily be lost 
John Cardew came under the lee of the precipice and walked the ledge. 
It was a yard wide at the outset but rapidly narrowed. In the dark green 
water on his left, he watched the antics of a couple of sea trout, looking 
like a drawing by a Japanese artist. Where the ledge ended, he put out 
an inquisitive toe and found the crack in which to intrude it. 

Followed two yards of tricky balancing and shuffling and then the ledge 
again on the far side. With enough room for his boots to be provided with 
a stance, he lit his pipe and viewed the river ahead. 

Not a movement disturbed its surface. Save for the terns and phalaropes’ 
there was no sign of life. Where his shoulder rested, a white line ascended 
the rock face to a height of twelve feet and stopped abruptly. He scraped 
off some of the white substance and carried it to his tongue. It tasted 
sulphurous. Evidently, in the past, a hot spring, similar to the one below 
had gushed from the rock. 

The ledge widened as he made his way up-stream and he had almost 
reached its end when, fifteen feet ahead of him, low down in the emerald 
depths, a huge torpedo shaped body attracted his notice. 
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‘Lax was lying behind a submerged rock, on either side of which were 
two attendant grilse. 

From where Cardew stood there was no danger of being seen and what 
followed was not inspired by caution or alarm. The motionless shapes 
were suddenly transformed into the liveliest activity. The grilse started 
the business, cruising this way and that as though released from bondage 
by a word of command. Probably no living thing is better constituted to 
display excitement than a fish. The antics of schoolboys are insignificant 
compared with the variety of their swoops and rushes. At first old Lax took 
no part in the revels and then the same excitement infected him. Up 
from the deeps he came, like a rising submarine, breaking the smooth 
surface of the water into a thousand waves and ripples as the silver arc 
of his body pierced through and smote down upon it. And then the whole 
party drove up-stream to the churning throat of the pool as though the 
devil were behind ’em and paradise ahead. 

*““Wheee ! ” said John Cardew, for the sight of a salmon, nearer sixty 
than fifty pounds, in a river where the largest recorded was something 
under thirty, is apt to excite even the toughest nerves. 

In the broken water ahead fish began to splash. 

He is a wise man who can explain the telepathic message that instan- 
taneously is conveyed to the dwellers of an entire river within a matter 
of seconds. One moment nothing moves and the next there is frenzy. 

For a mile ahead he could see them splashing, and above the steady 
drone of the river, came the plop-plop of leaping fish. 

The white necklet had melted away from the mountain throats, a bank 
of black, brassy clouds was climbing the sky from the sou’-west. Looking 
at his weather glass, he found the needle had fallen out of all expectation. 

- One of the supreme opportunities in a fisherman’s career was present 
and John Cardew hadn’t a rod. 

Such a man is not easily plunged into despair. Adjoining the fishing 
lodge was a farm and who should say that the chance was lost, until he 
had tried what borrowing might do. As he pounded up-stream John 
Cardew had his second view of Lax rolling luxuriously in the broken water 
at the head of the Myrkhylur. The folly of the moment had gripped the 
wise one as surely as it had gripped his lesser brethren. If ever there was 
a chance to slip past his guard it was now. 1 

John Cardew registered the exact spot where Lax had risen and hurried 
on. 
Ignorance of the Icelandic tongue was no obstacle in explaining his 
needs. Icelanders are the kindest and most generous of people. The old 
farmer did not fish, but his grandfather had had a taste for the sport 
in those days before a salmon river was a source of gold. 

A rod, and what a rod, was unearthed and confided with many blessings, 
and Cardew hastened away with it to his Lodge. 

He did not hurry over the business of setting it up, for that is not the 
way of an expert. The line, which he threaded through the crazy rings, 
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was the strongest obtainable and the cast of the stoutest gut money can 
buy. He chose a fly of his own dressing—an immense affair—Turkey, 
blue hackle and a silver body. When all was ready he swung the rod 
expertly and it creaked back at him. The sockets and ferrules were 
moderately sound, if of uncertain fit, but the brass fittings to carry the 
reel had an air of great insecurity. Varnish had long since flaked away from 
its surfaces and the state of the whippings was terrifying. If he could have 
spared the time he could have done much to strengthen them with a 
reel of silk, but it was impossible to presage how long the movement of 
fish would last, and he dared not risk missing it. Time is an important 
factor on a river bank. 

With no great confidence he set off down-stream, a gaff across his 
shoulder and the unwieldy pole balanced in his hand. Uncertainty, is how- 
ever, part of the game and his eagerness suffered not a whit on account of it. 

Perhaps the rod would break—perhaps it wouldn’t—but if it did 
there might well be some very worth-while experiences beforehand. 

Ignoring the invitation of many rising fish he crossed the river above 
Blackpool, lit a pipe and sat him down to watch. The wind had dropped 
and there was something indescribably queer and threatening in the feel 
of the air. 

Four fish were rising in the throat of the pool—rising almost abreast. 
Between them and the spot where he had marked Lax was about five 
yards of unruffled water. The danger most to be feared, was getting into 
a fish above Lax and scaring the whole community. With any of his own 
rods Cardew could have dropped his fly on to a riding leaf, but with this 
contraption luck rather than accuracy would determine a cast. 

Warily, for he had no faith in his tools, he sent the line sailing on an 
aerial cruise to and fro above the water. With every forward cast he 
“shot ” an extra yard. 

Yes, that should do—across and down with the sweep of the stream 
to carry the fly over the spot where Lax should be lying. 

The heavy fly took the water light as thistledown, and sucked under 
as the stream tugged at it. 

John Cardew had his own almost undetectable method of working a 
fly. Little restless darts it made, insolent and provoking. 

The cheeky bit of blue and silver swung in an arc before old Lax, 
paused invitingly, and edged away, dipping and curvetting like a live 
thing. In any other mood Lax would have ignored even that flawless 
presentation, but the madness was upon him. 

A cheeky grilse, three yards below, skittered alongside, enquiring 
curiously, Lax rode him off, like a polo player, and looping upward in a 
single movement, drilled down upon the fly to crush it in his bony jaws. 

Cardew had a glimpse of the tail, wide as a lady’s fan, as it cleft the 
surface and disappeared, and then the line tightened and screamed. He 
did not dare to give butt in that first straight, savage rush. Against all the 
principles of the craft, he kept the point low and let the line stream out. 
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Not until the union of the waterproof line with its finer backing had 
flicked through the rings, did he apply the smallest pressure ; even so the 
speed of that rush was barely diminished. A glance at the barrel of his reel 
revealed the fact that barely twenty yards of backing remained. 

With the same uncanny fore-knowledge of river bottoms, he moved 
nimbly and swiftly to the bank at the spot where the ledge began. This 
he reached as Lax stopped abruptly and began a series of the most spec- 
tacular leaps ever witnessed in the Nordurardalur. The surface in the 
smooth heart of the pool was lashed into a storm by the fury of them. Six 
times Lax leapt, child high, shaking his head like a terrier and then went 
down—down—down—into the sulky depths of the river. 

John Cardew reeled in a few yards of line and edged down-stream. 

At the present range that separated them, there was no hope of coming 
to terms, and mindful how fifty yards further down the ledge ended, 
no chance was offered of getting below the fish. He must follow the ledge 
as far is it went and fight out the battle with the cunning of experience. 

As he sidled along he gathered in more and more line, and having 
reached the spot marked by the white line on the cliff face where the stance 
was no wider than the length of his brogues, gingerly and fearfully he 
lowered the butt. From the hidden depths of the pool an instant and terri- 
fying protest rewarded the gesture. 

Jag—jag—jag. 

Under the imposition of that awful strain, the ancient rod groaned 
dismally and the point came creaking downward. 

Jag—jag. 

** Some rock down there and he’s trying to fray me. If only I dared to 
pull him about a bit.”’ 

But he didn’t dare and for upwards of an hour the long sulk endured. 

Throughout the time that followed neither the man nor the fish offered 
the smallest remission of the strain. Only the rod betrayed evidence of 
fatigue. The temper of old greenheart had its limitations and it was no 
longer a straight springy wand John Cardew held, but a natural bow 
with a little or no inclination to return to the perpendicular. Cunningly 
he twisted it over in his hand so that the reel was inwards towards his body, 
but, resentfully, it swivelled round at the worn socket of the lowest joint 
and bowed its tired head again like a drooping lily. 

The atmosphere had become strangely hot and oppressive and the 
bank of brassy cloud now hung overhead like a pall. Its shadow upon the 
water made the pool resemble a vast well of greenish coloured ink. 

Then the sun was blotted out and a wind worried moaning against 
the face of the cliff. With the passage of every second a threat was maturing. 
Far away, and echoing cavernously among the mountains, came a rumble 
of thunder. ili J , 

John Cardew never knew why that distant peal inspired him to drop 
the point of the rod level with the water. There is no doubt that thunder 
has a queer effect upon fish as it has upon many mortals. 

c 
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The consciousness of approaching storm, coupled with a sudden 
unexpected relaxation of eis strain, deceived Lax into the belief that his 
efforts to cut the cast had succeeded. Wheeling round and rising almost 
to the surface he shot upwards and was level with his antagonist before he 
realized the trick played on him. 

The speed with which John Cardew reeled up the slack was remarkable. 

Divided by a tight line and no more than ten yards apart, man and 
fish confronted one another for the third stage of the battle. It will not 
be known whether John Cardew’s arms, or the muscles that flanked the 
silver sides of old Lax were the wearier. It is likely the honours of fatigue 
were divided, for, in that moment, neither one nor the other made any 
move in the game. They faced and took stock of each other and earth and 
heaven seemed to stand still. Then neither earth nor heaven were still. 

No man need be envied who finds himself on a ten inch ledge, beneath 
three hundred feet of sheer rock over unfathomed waters at the moment 
when the earth begins to quake. The shock was comparatively a very 
minor affair—a mere tremble, carrying with it the intoxicating sensation 
that one was balanced upon a pyramid of crumbling egg shells with nothing 
for their base. . 

That was bad enough, but far more practical unpleasantness was an 
avalanche from above, of several tons of rock and stones. The major 
portion fell a few yards to the right of where John Cardew stood, throwing 
up a pillar of water that drenched him to the skin and breaking off the — 
ledge as though it were a biscuit. It was mainly dust and clods of earth that 
showered down upon the venerable fishing hat that crowned his head— 
dust and a single razor edged stone that cut through the extreme tip of 
the rod as a cane severs the head of a thistle. 

Dazed, bewildered, cut off from advance or retreat, but still hanging on, 
John Cardew braced his shoulders against the cliff face and waited for 
what would happen next. And Lax went mad. The speed of his second 
rush was infinitely greater than the first. Butt down, John Cardew hung 
on and then, horror of horrors, the time-rotted whippings that held the | 
rings to the rod began to draw. One by one he heard them go, with ringing 
snaps, torn from top to bottom as a man rips undone the buttons of a 
waistcoat. Like a red hot wire something burnt and cut the forefinger 
of his left hand to the bone and the line ran straight and uninterrupted 
from the reel to the horny beak of old Lax boring at the river bottom. 
With a direct pull on the rotten reel fittings, disaster was only a matter 
of seconds. In any case disaster seemed inevitable, but there was something 
in John Cardew that made it impossible for him to accept defeat while 
there was breath in his body. Gripping the line in his right hand, careless 
as to whether or not he precipitated the smash, he whipped it half a dozen 
times round his left forearm. Detaching the reel from its moorings and 
pocketing it, he dropped the rod and issued the challenge. 

“It’s me or you. (omnes on—pull.” 

And, picking up the gage, Lax pulled against the dead weight, with all 
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the strength that still was in him. Sometimes he pulled steadily and some- 
times in savage, staccato, thwarted tugs. Sometimes John Cardew gained 
a few loops and sometimes was driven to give them back again. How the 
gut—even that picked gut—stood the strain is a matter that only a cat 
and the tackleist who supplied it are able to explain. 

Past doubt Lax knew, by the deadness of the line, that he had beaten 
the rod and only the man was left to beat. 

A little, only a very little, more strength and suddenness was needed 
to haul him off the ledge into an element where all his skill would avail 
him nothing. But it wasn’t only a man he must dislodge but the determina- 
tion of man, which is a far more enduring obstacle. At the tug of war game 
they were equally matched, but when Lax swung inshore bent on getting 
slack for a swift outward rush, old Cardew whipped more and more line 
round that sinewy forearm and the. losses of Lax were greater than his 

ains. 
2 It is not known how long this part of the fight endured. Long enough 
for that bursting feeling of the brain to be shared by both of them. The 
struggle had transcended mere physical strength. By any computation of 
exhaustion that had been expended long ago. They were fighting with 
will power—mental grit—sand, or what you care to call it. And, perhaps, 
because in that quality human beings are more generously endowed than 
the dwellers of seas and rivers, slowly, inch by painful patient inch, John 
Cardew was winning the day. His fingers had scarcely the power to loop 
the line he won round and round his coiled forearm, but he did so all 
the same and contrived minute by burning minute, to lessen the distance 
that separated them. Then once, twice, old Lax rolled sideways, showing 
the white flag which a salmon carries on his belly and never reveals until 
the battle is nearly lost. And, seeing that ensign of defeat, a pang of sorrow 
dug at the entrails of John Cardew. In a matter of moments now, the gaff 
would be out and the finest encounter of his life would have come to an end. 

Not that the end would be easy. From a ten inch ledge, a fifty or sixty 
pound salmon cannot be whipped out of the water, despatched and creeled 
like a burn troutlet. The thing would be attempted, because there was 
that in John Cardew which made it impossible for him to stop short of a 
journey’s end. But every combination of disaster would wait upon the 
attempt. John Cardew drew a deep breath, threw four or five quick loops 
round his arm and reached for the snap fastening of the telescopic gaff. 

It is very sure that Lax knew what was coming. Beneath the green 
shroud that enveloped him, his open mouth seemed to be laughing at 
fate. ; ; 

John Cardew crouched at the knees and reached forward with his 
right arm, as the second shock of the earthquake smote the Nordurardalur. 
A little enough thing in itself—a faint pulsation of surfaces, like a heart 
beating under the ribs of a runner, but however trifling in force there was a 
malicious twist in its humour. From the rock above—at the point to which 
that white line rose—there came a gasp of steamy breath, a pop, like a 
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toy gun, and a fountain of boiling spray. The old spring had re-opened. 
It smote John Cardew upon the back of his neck, and it was not so much 
the heat, nor the pain of the boiling spray that dislodged him, as the shock 
—the surprise—the sudden unexpectedness of the assault. He was in 
the worst position to withstand an attack from the rear. The steamy Jet 
thrust him from the ledge far more surely than any hand might have done. 

He had the presence of mind to gulp in a lung full of breath before he 
was plunged head first into the pool. His wading stockings, air filled, 
held him inverted for a few moments, until the weight of the fishing 
brogues and a vicious exultant tug from Lax brought them down and 
emptied them out in a gala of bubbles. He felt himself sucked under, 
sinking and drawn along by the mutual impulse of the great fish and a 
sub-surface current fifteen feet below. 

They say a drowning man dies happily and there is none alive to dispute 
it. John Cardew did not shut his eyes to meet the end. In the green, spirit 
clear element, he could see Lax, exhausted by his final effort, rolling and 
drifting a yard away. Once the current brought them so close together 
that John Cardew put out a hand and with a gesture, half cynical, but 
wholly forgiving, dropped it in a friendly pat upon the great silver back. 

That was Botte the blood, mounting to his brain, lowered veil after 
black veil before his eyes. 

Two old sportsmen were dying together, and neither could have asked 
for better company. A vagrant thought threw upon John Cardew’s mental 
screen an image of the two united in death by a couple of yards of unbreak- 
able gut, at rest and drifting out to sea. The vision faded and there was a 
roaring in the ears as he approached the verges of insensibility. Something 
struck his knee sharply. He felt himself lifted and tossed upward. For an 
exquisite instant his head was clear of the waters. He saw black clouds with 
a river of lightning running across them. His lungs emptied like a burst 
balloon and refilled with air and water mixed. A few yards ahead was 
the black rock at the tail of the pool where the stream divided into cata- 
racts. He felt a drag to the right and an equal drag upon his forearm to 
the left. He and Lax were rushing onward—downward—abreast—each at 
the impulse of the divided currents. The black jut of rock was between 
them, speeding towards them like a bird of prey, its hooked beak open. 
Another second and they would be over the edge and hurled into the 
boulder-hatched cauldron beneath. He could feel the speed gather before 
the final plunge. 

The jerk on his arm as the line fouled the jut of rock almost wrenched 
it from its socket. Then something snapped. A bit of blue and silver 
flicked past his ear. The hook had drawn. His freed arm drifting over a 
shoulder of the rock fastened and held. He had a flashlight vision of Lax 
rolling over the brink of the further cataract as he dragged himself clear 
of the water’s pull, gasping and dripping into safety. 

For half an hour, head in hands, John Cardew sat upon that rock 
between the two cataracts and drained the water out of his body and brain 
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and soul. Then, mounting to its crest, he measured the distance and 
jumped the narrower of the two channels, a leap of which a lad of twenty 
might have been proud to boast. 

Thereafter and most painfully, he picked his way across the chards 
that scarred the bank to where a sheep track snaked upward over the 
shoulder of the cliff. 

It was a long, long while before he reached the summit, for often he 
stumbled and was driven to rest, and once he was very, very sick. But, 
at last, he reached it and balanced himself against the cairn of stones 
which you shall find upon all hill tops in Iceland, so that a man may find 
his way through snow. 

Drawing himself up he turned and looked downstream. And a weary 
hand lifted to where his hat would have been but that it was already 
two miles gone towards the sea. Failing to find it, he saluted, as one great 
general might salute another after a drawn battle. And in the smooth 
water of rocky Pool, half a mile below, the salute was answered. A salmon 
splashed wearily—but mightily—a monster salmon with a tail as wide 
as a lady’s fan. 


Woodcut by James LINDSAY 
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By EDWARD SHANKS 


HOMAS EARLE WELBY was born in India fifty-one years ago. 

His father, who was a Government official, had theories about 

the bringing up of children born in the country and the child did 

not begin to speak or even hear his own language until he was 
six years old. His parents were at the pains to converse with him in the 
same language as the servants. The results of this upbringing can be 
traced in what is unfortunately only a fragment of his Indian reminiscences 
—One Man’s India, which is shortly to be reprinted from the magazine 
in which it first appeared. 

He returned to India, after education in England, and spent there as a 
journalist in Madras and Calcutta the greater part of his adult life. It was 
not until after the war that he settled in England permanently and made 
the much delayed beginning of his literary career. This long exile had its 
effect upon him. He knew few people in England, he had had little contact 
with home influences during his absence, he worked, read and thought 
by himself. The result was not a limitation of his sympathies—it would 
be grotesquely unfair to call it that—but a concentration of the main part 
of them upon what had engaged them when he was a young man. It was 
not a case of arrested critical development, not even of preferring to live 
in the past. He delighted in the company of men younger than himself 
and he could be relied on to be scrupulously just to a new author. But I 
cannot recall three or four occasions when I heard him rejoice over the 
appearance of a book by a new author, unless it might be a book on some 
old author. I had the impression that, during his years of intellectual 
exile (for it seems to be pretty much that) he had read enough and 
thought enough about what he had read to provide him with material for 
writing for the rest of his life. Let the young or the recently emerged 
(which for him, it can be said without much exaggeration, included Bridges 
and Hardy) go on writing and being appreciated, and good luck to them. 
But he, Welby, had quite enough in hand that he wanted to say about 
Swinburne and Rossetti and some of their more neglected contemporaries 
and dozens of their greater or more obscure predecessors. . 

He was to be sure a conservative, not in reference to the political issues of 
the moment but as a man with a philosophy. One of his earliest books 
was the rather unhappily named Figs from Thistles the first sentence of 
which runs “ Of all great peoples, we British are the least fitted for pure 
or advanced democracy.” He believed, and believed firmly, that we had 
departed from the form of policy best suited to the national genius. 
But here and elsewhere he was not so much a decrier of the present 
as one who wished to preserve what was good in the legacy of the past. 
He had no quarrel with the present unless it attempted to interfere with 
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that legacy. He was quite willing that the young should experiment 
with all sorts of new ways of writing. That was no business of his, until 
they coupled with the experiment a declaration that their way was the 
only way and that Swinburne was beneath the attention of the modern 
mind. He had no objection to developments in cookery, so long as they 
were not in the direction of slovenliness. He was broadminded enough 
even to maintain that a whisky-drinker might be a judge of wine, though 
it must be owned that he had no very good word to say for cocktails. 
I have mentioned cookery, and no account of Welby and his work 
would be complete without some further reference to this subject. It was 
characteristic of him that he should have embodied what seemed to him 
worth keeping of Figs from Thistles in a book called The Dinner Knell : 
Elegy in an Enghsh Dining-room.* Here he opens with the significant words: 
Like a good many other bookish and conservative persons I find it impossible in 
table talk to avoid the subjects conventionally assigned to the study, and in study 
talk to avoid the topics of the table, the kitchen, the cellar. And indeed I do not 
know why I and my kind should strive after that sorry virtue which argues less a 
nice sense of the proper and the opportune than a cowardly or pedantic readiness to 
departmentalize. To me at least it seems the part of wisdom to enjoy life with all 
our faculties but with willingness to have any one of them called into activity at 
any time and any place, not merely at its appointed time and its arbitrarily decreed 
lace. 
P The pleasures of the mind : the pleasures of the senses : how false an antithesis ! 
They are not opposed, they combine or alternate admirably in persons capable of 
both. 
Millais once said something to the effect that he did not see why the 
same man should not kill a salmon neatly and paint a fine picture. Welby 
did not see why another man should not enjoy both the salmon (served 
as he recommends in Away, Dull Cookery !+) and the picture. (It is 
worth recalling, however, that he once spoke of the later Millais, who 
made this remark, as “ the salmon-fishing, hearty Philistine.’’) He was, 
in fact, determined to enjoy life and he opposed nothing that did not 
threaten his enjoyment. His true work was to expound, and, when neces- 
sary, to defend what it was given him to enjoy, and to leave the rest alone. 
In cookery, too, he held in the main by what he had learnt in early 
years, for he had been a friend of Escoffier. He believed, that is to say, 
in French methods, while allowing to me “the poet’s privilege of 
believing in the meal that never was on sea or land ”—by which he meant 
the English Dinner. But what he liked, he did like, whencever it came, and 
a good many likings are recorded in that queer, delightful, mixed and 
yet homogeneous book The Dinner Knell from which I have just quoted. 
Among other items I note an admirable recipe for Shooter’s Sandwich, 
which he recommends for those who travel, a noble tribute to the cath- 
olicity of his hero, George Saintsbury, another tribute to boiled bacon 


* Methuen, 55., 1932. 
+ Lovat Dickson, 6s., 1932. 
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and beans, his arguments against democracy as a means of government 
for England, and, suddenly, the deeply suggestive remark that “ pride 
in our poetry and our prose must not blind us to the truth that they are 
not nearly as good instruments of education for the masses as the French 
masters of the classic period are for Frenchmen in general.” 

The Dinner Knell was, I fancy, his own favourite among his books. 
It was table-talk, good talk at a good table after a good dinner, when men 
speak easily of what they understand and are tolerant of, and even curi- 
ous about, what they do not. Such a tone secured him against that pontifical 
manner which lies in wait for the critic and which he was inclined to 
dread. But it is necessary to make a distinction between the genial © 
exaggerations of his writings about food and drink (‘I recall with 
insular pride a very great French chef remarking to me that when an 
English cook could grill, he could grill better than any other human being 
engaged in these noble tasks ””) and the delicate severity of devotion which 
he brought to literature. He was prepared to fight for due attention to 
the pleasures of the senses and against those who regard them so trivial 
subjects of conversation but no one who ever read him or heard him talk 
could doubt that they occupied the lower place in his judgment. 

He made a distinction once between “ papers ”? which were “ but the 
equivalent of table-talk ” and “‘ criticism which, whatever its defects, was 
produced in an immensely careful endeavour to relate my most recent 
experiences of the authors under notice to my permanent convictions 
about them, verifying as well as I could, my habit of thought about them 
by fresh exposure to their influence, and checking the raptures and 
revulsions of the moment by what over the whole period of my commerce 
with them they had been to me.”’ But the difference was not as great as 
he thought it was. In his lightest essays he wrote, save in very rare instances, 
out of knowledge and thought : in his most serious he wrote always with 
an enticing felicity. 

His already published critical works are five in number—A Popular 
History of English Poetry (1923) : Arthur Symons ; a Critical Study (1925) : 
A Study of Swinburne (1926) : The Victorian Romantics (1929) and Back 
Numbers (1929)—and of these the first and the last best illustrate the range 
and variety of his powers. It is no doubt my fault and my loss that I cannot 
share Welby’s high opinion of Mr. Arthur Symons’s work, whether as 
poet or as critic. ‘That was a subject on which we could never agree while 
Welby was alive and there is no necessity for me to discuss it now. The 
book, to me, lacks his usual persuasiveness but that may be because I 
am invincibly prejudiced. 

The Swinburne is an enlarged and considerably altered version of a 
study which he published in, I think, 1914. Here one begins to under- 
stand what he means by what he says about his critical work. He has a 
“ habit of thought ” about the authors he loves and studies, but it is really 
thought as well as habit. This, one feels, is an account of a direct experience 
of Swinburne’s poetry, quite unaffected by the opinion of any other critic 
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or even by a desire to differ from other critics. But it is not merely an 
impulsive account of a brief experience. The writer has examined his 
own mind and the impressions which Swinburne has made on it at various 
times. He will, I believe, be justified by later estimations of a poet who was 
in the trough of disesteem when this book was written. The Victorian 
Romantics is a rather scrappy and inconsecutive book, chiefly remarkable 
for two things. One is Welby’s determination, in spite of the present 
unfashionableness of the theme to present what we roughly and somewhat 
inaccurately call “The Pre-Raphaelite Movement ” as constituting an 
important epoch in English poetry and art. The other is the proof it 
contains of his disposition to ‘love the lovely that are not beloved.” 
He treats here with affection and respect of the work of such poets as 
Philip Bourke Marston, Arthur O’Shaughnessy and even Eleanor Siddal, 
whose poems most of us have never so much as seen. 

This passion of his for doing justice to anything he encountered which 
passed his test for good poetry is a trait to which I shall return. In the 
meanwhile I mention it only as an example of the persuasiveness to which 
I have referred. Welby knew marvellously well how to quote his neglected 
poets in precisely the right setting of commendation. But it would be a 
mistake to think that his powers could be displayed only in dealing with 
the neglected. Of all his books that which most deserves a wide public 
is the Popular History of English Poetry* and here he is precluded, by the 
task he has set himself, from much wandering in byways. * 

The task is highly ambitious, more especially since it is performed in 
the compass of 280 pages, but it is performed almost to perfection. To 
prove this, I cannot, I believe, do better than give a few extracts from it. 


From the very spirit of their art, most poets are the poets of wisdom or else of 
noble folly, but Chaucer is mainly the poet of prudence. He is shrewd rather than 
wise. 


What Spenser gave to English poetry was no definite masterpiece on the grand 
scale but the Spenserian stanza, used afterwards by Thomson, Shelley and Keats, 
and the example of joy in beauty for its own sake. 


I should infer lack of sensibility rather than delicacy of perception in anyone 
who had not at some moment over-valued Marlowe’s ‘“‘ 'T'amburlaine the Great.” 


(Of Shakespeare). He alone has paid no price for the use of blank verse, which 
has forced every other writer of it to employ artificial stiffening for dignity. 


Having read too much law of the narrowest kind into the classics, many of the 
eighteenth-century poets accounted for the noble and natural freedom of poetry 
of the most passionate kind by assuming that such poetry was anarchical, and was 
that by method : the result of putting selected straws in the hair and reproducing 
the conventional symptoms of madness till wild inspiration came, 


* Now out of print but shortly to be reissued. 
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It is the distinction of the nineteenth century, not only in this particularly 
romantic part of it, say, 1790-1825, but throughout its course, that its genuine 
poets scarcely ever attempted things contrary to the real nature of poetry while 
they attempted almost everything accordant with it. 


“ Oft in the stilly night,” . . . has something that keeps it, not seriously honoured, 
in the memory. 


Whereas to other poets fame has been but the reward of work done, to Byron it 
was the condition of doing the work at all. 


There was something tricky in Poe (as a poet). 


(Of Tennyson). His indignation in verse had often.a hollow threatening, worthy 
of note, for it gives a hint of his not infrequent inner fear, which itself at times 
finds expression in almost the only poignancies of which his poetry was capable. 


The value of Browning’s thought, simply as thought, has often been grossly 
exaggerated, but the question with a poet always must be of what value his thought 
is to him, not to us. 


I have given this long series of excerpts as a preliminary to the statement 
that the Popular History of English Poetry is the best, perhaps the only, 
book to be given to an adolescent who is beginning to take an interest in| 
English Poetry and wants a general map of the country, something which 
will suggest to him where he should look next, a system of reference, too, 
which will steady his judgment while he finds things out for himself. 
I do not contend by any means that Welby’s judgments are final or that 
his survey is complete. (The omission of Piers Plowman is to me inexplic- 
able). I do contend that his survey is without rival in the stimulating effects 
of its sharp wisdom, effects which can be felt even by the sophisticated 
adult, and which work on the new-discovering mind in much the same 
way as does first acquaintance with the Golden Treasury. 

Of Palgrave, Welby said “I deprecate endeavours to supersede his 
book.” But he did endeavour to supplement it in The Silver Treasury of 
English Lyrics, an anthology which has received as little attention as the Pop- 
ular History and deserves almost as much. In compiling it, the anthologist 
says, he asked himself only two questions : “‘ Is this poem, in its own sort 
of rare excellence ? Is it in Palgrave ?” It exhibits to a high degree his power 
of picking out the neglected and the partially neglected. I suggest that this 
and the Popular History should go at once, together with Palgrave, to the 
boy or girl who shows signs of interest in English poetry. 

The last work of criticism published by Welby during his lifetime was 
published under the pseudonym “ Stet ” and consisted of papers written 
for the Saturday Review under an editorship which he found very con- 
genial. These were to some extent based on texts found in back numbers 
of that periodical. But Welby did not allow himself to be limited by 
dependence on any such occasion. The title of Back Numbers gave him 
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liberty to rove in the past and to say what he thought of such overlooked 
writers as Gordon Hake, Thomas Ashe and W. J. Linton, as well as of 
such well-known ones of whom he felt he had something new to say. 
He introduces these papers deprecatingly as having been written in a 
somewhat unbuttoned manner. But his judgments were as firm, his 
expression of them as precisely phrased, as in any of his writings. There 
was perhaps a little added playfulness. Let me quote one passage, chosen 
nearly at random, to show the general character of Back Numbers : 


There are certain books which, whatever may be thought of them eventually, 
introduce an unsophisticated young reader into a new and stimulating corner 
of the world. Well, Trilby, in its small way, did some young readers thirty years 
ago a service distantly comparable with that done, so much more audaciously, 
by Mr. George Moore’s Confessions of a Young Man. Murger had done almost 
all that Du Maurier did, and better, but he was not read in England to any great 
extent, Du Maurier was. And I write this largely to infuriate gentlemen with 
high brows who would kill themselves rather than condescend to acknowledge 

- the smallest obligation to a writer like Du Maurier. Let them, however, be cheered 
up. William Morris admitted an obligation to—Charlotte Yonge ! 


Turning over the pages of Back Numbers to and fro I have come at last 
to that which faces the title-page, and there I read : 

The other writings of ‘‘ Stet,” issued under his patronymic, fall into two classes, 
the announced but so far unachieved, and the remaindered. The two classes will 
eventually be amalgamated, in the latter category, when a Retrospectus will be 
issued. For ‘‘ Time, which antiquates antiquaries,” will make him in due course a 
Back Number. 


and that sends me to the page facing the title-page of The Dinner Knell, 
where, after a perfectly serious list of works “‘ by the same author,”’ Welby 
added : 
In Preparation 
A Stupy oF WINE 
In Arrears 
Mucu 
In Excuse 
LITTLE 


There is in that something of his faults and something of the humour 
which caused them to be invariably forgiven. He was more than a fine 
critic, he was a man who was loved in a special way by all his friends 
and who met few people without making friends of them. He did not 
answer letters or keep appointments and he imagined more books than 
he ever found time to write. But in his actions and his omissions he was 
all of a piece and one felt that it would be impossible to remedy the faults 
without taking some of the colour out of the virtues. There is one story 
told of him for the truth of which I do not vouch but which is worth 
repeating because of few others could it be told even with verisimilitude. 
It is that he was once visited by the idea of organising a luncheon to honour 
a certain man of letters for whom he had a great admiration. His friends 
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agreed, as much to please him as to honour his hero, and attended at 
the appointed hour at the appointed place. Welby arrived (late, of course) 
to find that the guest of the occasion was not yet present. A spasm passed 
over his features but all he said was, ‘‘ Well, he’s sure to be late.” 
A little time passed and still Mr. Blank had not arrived. Observing 
signs of hunger and unrest, Welby announced that he would telephone 
Mr. Blank’s house to discover whether he had started. Presently he re- 
turned to explain that there had been some extraordinary mistake about 
the date and that Mr. Blank was lunching elsewhere. But one member of 
the party had had the evil instinct to follow him to the telephone and had — 
observed that he made no use of it but simply lingered, for as long as a 
call might take, before returning. He had, in fact, done everything to 
ensure the success of the occasion except telling the guest of honour about it. 

That may not have happened in reality, but if it had he would still have 
been forgiven by the victims. It implied no flaw in a generous enthusiasm, 
only a little difficulty in harnessing that enthusiasm to the necessities of 
practical life. His enthusiasms were real enough to have a communicable 
warmth, and they ranged widely. He knew what he liked. He liked George 
Saintsbury and it was one of his proudest boasts that he brought about the 

ublication of Notes from a Cellar Book. He liked Mr. Arthur Symons. 
He liked Landor. He liked the poetry of Ebenezer Jones, that almost 
forgotten Victorian. He liked lime-pickle in oil. And he liked his friends 
and talking with them about what he liked and what he didn’t like. 

The memory of him talking (or, rather, conversing, for he was no 
monopolist) is what will remain with those who knew him. He had curious 
endearing little mannerisms, one of them a sideways movement of the 
hand for emphasis which, since it was so often associated with his 
reminiscences of India, was described by a wit as ‘‘ the Calcutta Sweep.” 
With this gesture he would drive home to the listener the marvels of 
Mr. T. J. Wise’s library or the merits of Raleigh’s poem The Wood, 
the Weed, the Wag or the attractions of a curious dish made out of butter 
and spinach. 

He talked, in fact, as he wrote, with the same seriousness and gaiety, 
the same modesty, the same fund of knowledge, the same stock of judg- 
ments which he had tried and proved in long meditation. It is in that last 
phrase, perhaps, that the secret of his value is to be found. His opinions 
were coherent because he formed none without thought. For the same 
reason he wrote with a remarkable rapidity and sureness. His weekly 
articles, done always in haste, were such as another man might have been 
glad to have achieved with much labour of polishing. His memory was 
large and tenacious and what was stored there was readily produced. 
When he sat down to write his ideas were soon ordered. His last article 
written only a few days before his death, shows no signs of weakness or 
confusion, 

I have omitted mention of much that he did. I have, for example, said 
nothing of his edition of Landor’s prose which he undertook (it is a sad 
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thought) only as a prelude to the life of Landor which he intended to 
write. He was not cut out for an editor, I think : the routine drudgery of 
the work did not suit him. But he produced this edition with a commend- 
able absence of editorial fuss and all who value Landor as he did must 
be for ever grateful to him for it. 

But the most important thing he did as a man of letters was to produce 
a considerable body of criticism of the sort that stimulates. He knew how 
to present the writers who interested him so as to make them seem interest- 
ing to others. He was not a pioneer, interpreting the works of new and 
experimental authors. But no one can read him without being introduced to 
unfamiliar treasures of the past, treasures which were to him, and which 
he makes for others, as fresh and exciting as the wildest productions of 
~ to-day. It was indeed something of an intellectual feat to. be able in the 
third decade of this century to write of Swinburne as though his reputation 
had never been affected by any changes of fashion. Welby was able to do 
this because he relied entirely on his own judgment—and a fine judgment 
it was. 
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MUSEUM PIECE 
By ALAN PRYCE JONES 


for fohn Betjeman 


UILDINGS, if they are worth respect, deposit in each room an 

atmosphere—an unchanging background to the superficial feelings 

of every inhabitant. Even public buildings, collecting the drops of 

private feeling, however few, which they have housed, acquire an 
atmosphere ; and among public buildings, pre-eminently museums. Not 
so much grand museums, where you can embrace six centuries, and a 
continent, of painting in twelve rooms, but dull museums, the sort of 
museums which are housed in red-brick cubes in country towns. Some- 
times these are almost moving. The dug-out canoe brought back by 
Colonel Cartwright from Mombasa, the Bolivian carved pipe, the great 
auk’s egg from Skye, the complete collection of Cornish butterflies which 
excited Mrs. Harold Rigby’s declining years, as good as broadcast emotion. 
Dust has dyed the wing of every butterfly the same colour, and there is 
talk of turning the museum itself into a fire-station, but still Mrs. Rigby 
hovers, a ghost still snuffing for the chloroform jar and holding an ecto- 
plasmic net, among the glass cases—one element in an atmosphere 
compounded of the kindness of returning travellers, unwanted discoveries 
in box-rooms, the stoic wonder of village children and a lustral visit from 
someone as sophisticated as ourselves. 

To find such a museum in the heart of London was therefore an impor- 
tant discovery for me. When I say “find” I mean “ be shown,” for it was 
you, John, who did the finding, as so often before. This time, however, we 
did not drive in that car of yours which, from the recklessness of your 
driving and a certain dilapidation of the car itself, always made me feel like 
Boadicea charging the Romans. We took the ’bus. And into a strange quiet 
world, a world of apatite and aventurine into which, whenever the exterior 
world is too much for me, I never lose an opportunity of returning. 

Happy gates ! happy, happy stairs, art-lit through alabaster jars ! happy 
hall! supported on scaffolding and surrounded by long galleries where, 
according to several notices, not more than six persons may walk at a time, 
lest they bring down the museum. No sounds oppress you, no abrupt 
change disturbs the fine patina of your dust. No vulgar eye contemplates 
your riches. Happy Geological Museum ! magical as the Venusberg to the 
few couples that embrace below the secluded fossil of Behemoth, and pos- 
sible magical, after a different fashion, to those few geologists for whose 
benefit you stay open on Saturday nights until the thoughtless hour of 
nine. 

I have never known a geologist, but lately I have seen several. They 
wear mackintoshes and, without care for the danger, go straight up to the 
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gallery. I too, for the gallery holds the strongest atmosphere in the build- 
ing. Below, the exhibits have some claim to be interesting. There is a 
piece of quartz as an investment pseudomorph after lenticular crystals 
of chalybite. There is a case of curite from Chinkolobwi, the land, sup- 
posedly, where the Bong-tree grows ; and there is the treasure which you 
found, John: the section of cast-iron water pipe nearly choked with cal- 
careous deposit from water derived from the Oolites and supplied to the City 
of Bath. The very name Oolite is dark and sinister. I should not wonder 
if the Oolites were at the bottom of many of our present troubles. If they 
will tamper with the Bath water supply they will stick at nothing. In the 
gallery there are cases of Inferior Oolite which, although the precise shape 
and colour of the exhibits are much altered by accumulated dust, confirm 
~ this opinion. 

Happy gallery! There never should be more than six persons within 
doors together ; then so strong was the ingenious architect’s sense of this 
that he constructed his museum accordingly. It was a brilliant check to 
the gregarious instinct, a check which could only be bettered by having 
some object of interest in the gallery to which the populace must come 
singly instead of in a Cruise and under the guidance of several lecturing 
head-masters. But there is no object of interest. It is safe to say emphatic- 
ally that in the gallery of the Geological Museum there is no object of 
interest whatever. Yet it is agreeable to lean, in conscious peril, on 
the cast-iron balcony ; to gaze at fossils huddled together, or at a certain 
watercolour of the unimportant landslide at Shanklin in the ’sixties, painted 
twenty years after the event ; to contemplate footprints from the Triassic 
sandstone of Elgin, and cases of cretaceous spongida. Not a footfall breaks 
the silence, over fossils moth and rust can hold no empire. Month by 
month the building settles down more heavily on its scaffolding; soon there 
will be but five safe in the gallery at once, then only four. 

Meanwhile there are treasures not to be missed in the main hall. We 
especially liked, if you remember, some Scottish agates cut into plaques, 
and an amethyst mounted as a pin. And, among cardboard boxes full of 
bits of chalk, or paving stone, or clinkers, there are things of real beauty : 
lumps of azurite, richly blue and veined, like sea-water, with gleaming 
streaks as though the bubbled flecks of a wave had been caught in the darker 
rock ; quartz, splintered and ludicrously unbrittle ; capricious crystals, and 
semi-precious glittering stones whose names equally recall the Bible and 
Oscar Wilde. wn 

Why should these collections be charming (I think charming is the word) ? 
Not because the age of our world is important to us, because a glimpse of 
Behemoth and the ichthyosaurus, the footprint of homo neanderthalensis 
and a photograph of Bagshot beds, start in us a holy meditation on the 
transitory matter of Man ; but because the total effect of these neglected 
galleries is to unveil behind each collection, the figure of a geologist. 
My heart, for one, goes out to A. Coomaraswarmy, who brought the 
thorianite from Ceylon, far more warmly than to a donor of harps to the 
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Victoria and Albert or of an electrical machine to the Science Museum. 
Those were men of taste, I admit, and public spirit ; but it was Mr. 
Coomaraswarmy who went about with a small hammer, who, with a 
zeal beyond any collector of harps, returned at dusk with his thorianite 
and carried it, an inconspicuous object too, to this museum where there 
are few to see it and fewer still to applaud. 

Happy Coomaraswarmy ! you have helped to create such a museum as 
used to be found in remote country houses. I can remember one, in Argyll, 
in which every known variety of Scotch bird was arrayed along the corridor. 
The bedroom doors were flanked with auks, glass-eyed and a trifle mothy 
under the wing. The atmosphere was just what it is here. Beyond the 
dusty binds, or dusty chips of stone, I could watch bearded nineteenth- 
century squires pursuing their hobby whenever the weather was suitable, 
gun, or hammer, in hand. And of course you, John, had an instantaneous 
vision of an Irish peer, elderly, dim and poor, plumbing his Galway bogs 
in search of a geological formation. It seemed a pity not to commemorate 
such efforts. Do you remember how we accordingly wrote out a laborious 
ticket, Mount Prospect Bequest, Horse-Chestnut found at Mount Prospect 
and presented by Viscount Mount Prospect, 1892 (for you happened to have 
a horse-chestnut in your pocket), and how we found an ey case and 
exhibited it ? That was seven months ago. Yesterday the Bequest was 
still there. The ticket is a little dusty, the chestnut has shrunk rather and 
become very dusty indeed. I took it out and cleaned it on my handkerchief 
and blew on the ticket. 

Not that the Museum has not a modern spirit as well. In the case labelled 
Recent Acquisitions there is a cigarette-holder of jet from Whitby, and 
among the Recent Publications advertised on the stairs is a Summary of 
Progress for 1930. For a science which deals in aeons to isolate the progress 
of a single year indeed shows a notable exactitude, a praiseworthy example 
of the modern urge for tabulation, the hope of discovering something 
“ significant.” But when the building began to fall, the best of the exhibits, 
said an attendant, were taken away ; so the modern spirit has never had a 
chance to thrive. The real curators of the museum are still the Mrs. Harold 
Rigbys and Colonel Cartwrights, long dead. 

And how lovingly they have preserved this great silent place. Lest it 
might become too important or popular, they upset the foundations and 
weakened the roof ; they rasied a solicitous government to take away the 
most of what was valuable ; and thus they keep their museum unvisited, 
uninteresting, unsafe, a quiet, delicious sanctuary whose silence is never 
broken but by the nervous sound of a typist’s kisses on the stairs. Iam most 
grateful to you, John ; it is one of your nicest presents to me. I expect — 
we shall meet again soon in the gallery, calming our griefs in the contempla- 
tion of malachite. You will be wearing that peculiar tweed suit and a blue 
tempestuous shirt ; you will either be looking lugubrious in a distinguished 
manner, or else you will be very much amused when you see me. Possibly 
you will hit me on the head with your umbrella. I cannot resist putting in 
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these not-geological details because your appearance rounds off the eccen- 
tric atmosphere of the museum, projects, so to say, the dead custodians, 
the rapt geologists, the cutters of the Scottish agates, into one composite 
figure of eccentricity. For you know you are really very remarkable. And 
afterwards, when I have been hit on the head, we shall stroll furtively 
off to see how the Bequest is getting on ; and then, much comforted, to 
tea at the Vitamin Café. 


BEGONIAS 


Woodcut by CicELY ENGLEFIELD 
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JOHN GALSWORTHY 


By JOHN SPARROW 


ALSWORTHY left in his writings the material on which a 

judgment of his age, in many of its aspects, may be founded. 

Years must elapse before that judgment can be passed im- 

partially, for no period can be expected to pronounce an 
enlightened verdict on itself. Even artists, the judgment of whose work 
social prejudices are less likely to influence, may sometimes demand 
posterity, and not their contemporaries, for a tribunal, particularly if 
they have been rebels or innovators in their art. As an artist Galsworthy 
was neither an innovator nor a rebel, and he is unlikely ever to find a 
fairer audience than he does to-day. Indeed, the number of his readers 
was no doubt swelled during his life, and will continue to be swelled for 
some time after his death, by many who read him because his writings, 
in unliterary circles, have a vogue, and by many who read him because 
they are interested in the social conditions of the period about which he 
wrote. Will the artistic merit of his works preserve his audience when his 
vogue is dead, and his subject has become history, accessible in other 
more scientific and informative documents than his plays and novels ? 

The close of Galsworthy’s long and productive literary life, when first 
his work can be looked at as a whole, is a natural time to ask this question. 
And it can perhaps best be answered by one who looks upon that work 
with some detachment and without a great familiarity, by one who does 
not belong to the large class of his affectionate admirers. For affection 
warps the judgment, and to know a writer’s work very well and to like 
it very much is not always a safe or a sufficient base on which to build 
a judgment of its merits. 

With many of Galsworthy’s readers liking seems to breed familiarity 
and familiarity to deepen liking, until they are apt to mistake the sense of 
comfort and satisfaction that his work induces for a reasoned admiration ; 
to criticize it coldly would be, for them, rudeness to a friend. This perhaps 
is a sufficient excuse for an attempt at appraisement by one who neither 
knows it very well nor likes it very much. 

However uncongenial a reader of Galsworthy may find his work, his 
achievement is undoubtedly impressive. In the days when Shaw was still 
a newcomer to the English stage, Galsworthy was accepted by the critics 
(strange though to-day the thought may seem) as his fellow in inaugurating 
a new era in the drama. His subsequent work as a playwright is alone 
enough to give him distinction, but it has been eclipsed by his novels, 
which have won him at home a large and faithful public and on the Conti- 
nent a reputation greater than any other English writer of his day save 
Bernard Shaw and Edgar Wallace. No one will deny that in him certain 
aspects of the last half-century in England find their most accurate and 
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painstaking recorder. No one who has tried anything in the same line 

has equalled or come near to equalling the The Forsyte Saga. 

He has fallen grievously below this level ; several of his novels (The 
Freelands and the later of the Forsyte series might be taken as examples) 
and one or two plays (Joy for instance is like Barrie at his worst, and 
lacks the specious allurement of Barrie’s charm) are best forgotten. In 

_ this essay no attempt will be made to estimate in detail the comparative 
| merits of his different works: the occasion calls rather for an estimate of 
his achievement as a whole. To read that estimate we are need look only 
at the best of his plays, and, of his novels, at the Forsyte series. 

So large a body of competent work will certainly establish Galsworthy 
securely for ever above writers of the third rank. And those who read it 
will not fail to recognize in its author a man with a liberal mind, a tender 

heart, and a courageous tongue. They will not be surprised if they learn 

that his propaganda was successful in enlightening without undue violence 
_ the public conscience of his day. 

But the very qualities that made him a successful propagandist hampered 
him as an artist. His intense desire to correct abuses, the deep sense of 
pity that quickened it, his eagerness to present an accurate picture of the 

- social world that he took as his subject, these made it inevitable that, 
whatever he wrote, he should concentrate on something other than his 
art. A writer more interested in his subject than in the form in which 
he presents it risks failure as an artist, particularly if his choice of form 
is determined primarily by considerations not artistic. That is, in part at 
least, the reason why even the best of Galsworthy’s plays, successful 
though they are as stage-pieces and as propaganda, are mocked by the 
name (and it is his name for them) of “ tragedy.” Their characters are 
types, involved in stock situations calculated to enforce a moral. The 
calculation is precise, the types are faithfully delineated, the moral is 
effectively brought home, and the audience leaves the theatre with the 

good resolutions that the dramatist intended. But they have not seen a 

tragedy. If they had, the good resolutions might never have been made. 

Playgoers leaving the theatre after King Lear have not uppermost in their 

mind the resolve to show more gratitude to their parents. What is more, 

the persons in Lear are remembered when its lesson (if it can be said to 
have one) is forgotten ; while the lesson of Fustice or Strife or The Silver Box 
stays in the mind long after the characters have disappeared. 

There is a kindred defect in the work not so avowedly moral in its pur- 
pose. The Forsyte Saga is a panorama, not a series of sermons, and it was 
meant primarily as a record rather than a satire. True, there is here again 
the same predominant interest in the subject rather than the art, but that 
interest may help the artist if it is single and if the form is natural to the 
writer. Yet there is something about the spirit of the novels as of the 
plays which marks them as achievements of the second rank. Is it the 
stamp of a second-rate mind ? No; for though these works show that 
stamp in every page, that has proved no handicap to the greatest artistic 
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successes both in poetry and prose. It is something far more fatal ; it is 


the impress of a common-place spirit. 


The meaning of this judgment must not be mistaken. Galsworthy was _ 


sensitive, single-minded, liberal, and courageous. But he had not the 
depth and distinction of spirit the lack of which has ruined the work of 
many a more competent artist than himself—the deficiency that can 
cheapen even the highest virtuosity. Pity came easily to him, and pity, 
however genuine, when it has become a habit, is able to maintain itself 
without the aid of sympathy. And the greatest of Galsworthy’s admirers 
can hardly escape the feeling that suffering to him was the only tragedy, 
and that suffering when he portrayed it in his work was reduced, so to 
speak, to its lowest common multiple. 

To him as a reformer this attitude of his was immensely helpful. For 
it meant that his work excited pity in the most apathetic audience, and that 
its moral was plain to even the least intelligent of readers. It meant that he 
was undistracted in his task of delineation, and that his pictures were 
more recognizable, as a faithful record of the world in which he wished 
to interest his readers, than could have been works in which imagination 
or even sympathy had played a stronger part. 

It is interesting to contrast him, in this respect, with Dickens. Dickens, 
too, was largely preoccupied by something other than his art, by the desire 
to correct the abuses which he described in his work. He is to be classed 
with Galsworthy in opposition to such detached and concentrated artists 
as Jane Austen or Henry James. Like Galsworthy he had great power of 
realistic delineation, though his gift was for the grotesque while Gals- 
worthy’s was for the common-place. But he had what Galsworthy had 
not, great humour and a compelling imagination. He exposed hypocrites 
and bullies by caricature, not, as Galsworthy did, by photography. He 
had creative genius, and his caricatures are alive as Galsworthy’s photo- 
graphs are not. 

Galsworthy’s novels have all the merit of a photograph, and it is this 
merit that accounts in a large measure for their popularity. No one could 
describe dressing for dinner, arriving at a London terminus, interviewing 
a family solicitor, undergoing an operation, attending family prayers, 
with better knowledge or with greater accuracy. His lens could be adjusted 
to any range, it could work in any light, indoors or out-of-doors. Not a 
detail would be missed, not an outline blurred, and everything would 
be delightfully easy to recognize. 

The weakness, as in so many photographs, is in the figures. Are they 
not, too often, simply a part of the background ? Are they not just like life, 
without ever beginning to live independently of their surroundings ? 
Do they not always remind us of people or types that we know well— 
remind us, and no more ? 

This ability to remind us of real types is a mark of second-rate by 
contrast both with first-rate and with third-rate, art. Galsworthy is an 
adept in the art of so delineating a character, surrounding him with 
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a web of circumstances and describing minutely his habits and his ante- 
cedents, that he is as real as a wax-work. Galsworthy’s solicitor’s office is 
every solicitor’s office, and his managing clerk is the essential managing 
clerk. His coal-owner is the type of all coal-owners, his auctioneer the 
type of all auctioneers. His Forsytes are simply a typical family of the 
upper middle-class. To this degree of realism the third-rate novelist never 
attains. With it the first-rate novelist never rests content. 

It is true that there are exceptions to this generalization: some of 
Galsworthy’s characters cannot be dismissed as types. The exceptions 
are fewer in the plays than in the novels, and nearly as many of them are 
characters that fail to be real at all (many of his women are such) as are 
characters that come triumphantly alive (of these Soames Forsyte is perhaps 
the most successful example). But these latter are exceptions, and how 
exceptional they are can best be judged by comparing his characters 
generally to those of writers who had the creative gift that in him was 
lacking. 

Tolstoy or Jane Austen (to take two novelists dissimilar in everything 
except their greatness) create a world out of which their characters step 
into the actual life of their readers, not fettered by the books for which 
they were created. There is a very simple proof of this which probably 
lies within the experience of most of their readers. With Tolstoy or Jane 
Austen, instead of their books reminding us of real life, real life is continu- 
ally reminding us of their books. No one is inclined to say of Anne Elliot 
or of Anna Karenina that she was a type. Yet in how many situations do 
we find ourselves, or those whom we know intimately, involved which 
remind us vividly of something in the lives of these two women and bring 
them before us as living creatures !| Even Mrs. Elton or Oblonsky, who are 
far more nearly “ types,” are never merely that, and yet life reminds us 
every day that we have their counterparts about us. A moment, a meeting, 
an attitude, irresistibly impels us to compare our actual surroundings with 
those created for us by the novelist’s imagination. To achieve this needs 
a far greater power than is evinced by the novelist who merely provokes 
us, as we read him, to exclaim ‘‘ how like real life ” are the situations and the 

ersons he creates. It will not do to say that Galsworthy wrote thus because 
be was concerned to show how very conventional and lacking in individuality 
were the kind of people whom he was portraying. Creative genius will 
make a character none the less an individual because he is perfectly a 
type. In fact not a few of Galsworthy’s characters are meant to stand 
out by contrast to the soulless persons about them as individual, even 
rebellious spirits, and it is with these it must seem to many of his readers, 
that his failure is greatest. He can manufacture an outside for his characters 
to perfection. He cannot persuade us of their inner life, and when the inner 
life is of most importance his failure is most pronounced. His strength 
therefore lies in background and in situation, and in situations where types 
and not characters are involved, when the implications are not personal 


but social. 
D * 
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It is for this reason that his plays are on the whole, more successful 
than his novels. There, his sense of situation, his eye for the dramatic, 
his judiciously moderate treatment of his case, all enhanced, for the theatre, 
his presentment of a thesis. His plays were really working models of life. 
Neither his material nor his treatment suffered from his lack of 
characterization. The effect he aimed at was obtained without it. With 
the novel it was different ; there his readers could not help feeling that 
he failed to be great just because he repeated life without enriching it. — 

Two passages—and hundreds of either kind might be chosen from his 
novels—will illustrate exactly the quality and the limitations of his talent. 
In one he is doing competently something which is well within his powers ; 
on the other he has pulled out, with fatal effect, a deeper stop. We will 
take the more favourable example first : 


The afternoon was as balmy as a day in June, and to complete the simile of the 
old song he had put on a blue frock-coat, dispensing with an overcoat, after sending 
Adolf down three times to make sure that there was not the least suspicion of 
east in the wind ; and the frock-coat was buttoned so tightly around his personable 
form, that, if the buttons did not shine, they might pardonably have done so. 
Majestic on the pavement he fitted on a pair of dog-skin gloves ; with his large 
bell-shaped top hat, and his great stature and bulk he looked too primeval for a 
Forsyte. His thick white hair, on which Adolf had bestowed a touch of pomatum, 
exhaled the fragrance of opoponax and cigars—the celebrated Swithin brand, 
for which he paid one hundred and forty shillings the hundred, and of which 
Old Jolyon had unkindly said, he wouldn’t smoke them as a gift, they wanted 
the stomach of a horse ! 


Note here how the character is suggested by an enumeration of acces- 
sories, and how completely it is a type that he is rigging out. Now hear 
him dealing with a more individual character, described at a moment of 
emotion, and looked at not from the outside: 


In extremely practical form, the thought of travel, of his wife’s costume, the 
children’s education, a pony for Polly, a thousand things, but in the midst of all 
he thought, too, of Bosinney and his mistress, and the broken song of the thrush. 
Joy—tragedy ! Which ? Which ? 

The old past—the poignant, suffering, passionate, wonderful past, that no money 
could buy, that nothing could restore in all its burning sweetness—had come back 
before him. 

When his wife came in he went straight up to her and took her in his arms ; 
and for a long time he stood without speaking, his eyes closed, pressing her to him, 
while she looked at him with a wondering, adoring, doubting look in her eyes. 


It is always difficult to analyse the ingredients of a piece of writing, 
but of these two alike it may be fairly said that the style, the spirit, the 
language itself, are all fitted admirably for the first of the two occasions, 
and that their inadequacy to achieve anything beyond it are revealed in 
the second. The two are exactly of a piece, just as the whole of The Forsyte 
Saga is integral : the books could not be improved by pruning excresences, 
by taking out or altering bad patches ; what is wrong is something that 
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runs through the whole, and is as much responsible for its success as for 
its failure. 

Here again Dickens affords useful material for comparison. Many a 
passage could be quoted from Dickens’s works far more deplorable than the 
second of those set out above. It is possible to read him without looking 
at such passages and to forget in one’s admiration of the rest, that he could 
have written them. Dickens sometimes goes bad. Sometimes, on the other 
hand, he shows himself a genius. Neither excess interferes with the 
competence of Galsworthy’s didactic record : his sentimentalism is of a 
piece with his matter-of-factness, and both are equally far removed from 


If Galsworthy’s works are to last, their endurance will be a tribute not 
- to any art or any genius in their writing, but simply to the singleness of 
his aim. When the propagandist purposes of his plays have been achieved 
and the objects of satire in his fiction have ceased to be the occasion of a 
living bitterness, his museum of the period may still be consulted by the 
curious : he put a society behind glass, and if that meant that it was never 
to be quite alive, it may mean also that it will escape the mortality of 
flesh and blood and enjoy the permanence of a collection of specimens. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


WILD FLOWERS 


(To the Editor of THE LONDON MERcUuRY.) 


IR,—May I beg a few inches of your space to draw the attention of your readers to the 
admirable pamphlet on The Protection of Wild Flowers, just issued by the Council for 
the Preservation of Rural England (31, Great Marlborough Street, London, W.1.) ? 

This pamphlet sums up briefly and with common sense what may most profitably be 
done to save our wild flowers from a deplorable diminution of numbers, and even, in some 
instances, from actual extinction. There are three agents for preservation—education, 
legislation, and the establishment of nature reserves. Clearly education is the most powerful 
of these, for protective laws depend upon an educated public opinion for their enforcement, 
and nature reserves are, by definition, things of limited area. 

Wild flowers have many enemies—there is the collector who has not the moral strength 
to stay his hand when he should ; there is the gardener who robs the downs and the hedge- 
rows ; there are the misguided educational authorities who do great harm by a too lavish 
supply of ‘‘ material ” for botanical classes ; there is the ignorant and indiscriminate plucker 
of flowers. None of these sins out of sheer wickedness, and it is good to see that the authors 
of the C.P.R.E. pamphlet show understanding of their temptations, and make practical 
suggestions as to how legitimate needs may be met. 

Finally, may I make a suggestion of my own? Many shops, just now, contain primrose 
and fern roots obviously uprooted from wild habitats. The flower shows will no doubt 
(this year as in previous years) contain flowers also clearly dug up from the English country- 
side. May I suggest that all those of us who possess gardens should make a point of buying 
none of these things ?—Yours, etc. 


West Hall, Kew, 
April roth, 1933. 


Joto A. WILLIAMS 
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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES & NEWS 


Correspondence from readers on all subjects of bibliographical interest ts invited. 
Our Correspondent will, to the best of his ability, answer all queries addressed to him. 


GENERAL NOTES 


HERE have just been sent to me the four last issues of The Colophon 

(229 West 43rd Street, New York, U.S.A. Annual subscription $15), 

a quarterly magazine for book-collectors. I had often heard of this paper, 

but by some mischance had never previously seen a copy, until these four 
(which make up the Colophon’s third volume) arrived. I trust most sincerely that these 
will not be the last copies of this periodical which I shall see, for really the thing 
appears to be uncommonly well-done. Illustrations are varied and plentiful. The 
typography is interesting—and again varied, since the principle is adopted of having 
many of the signatures set up by different printing firms, with the Pynson Printers 
doing such of the work as is not thus specially sent out. The editors are Messrs. Elmer 
Adler and John T. Winterich, while among the “ contributing editors ” (I don’t 
know what exactly that phrase means) are such well-known people as Mr. Frank 
Altschul, Mr. John C. Eckel, Miss Ruth S. Granniss, Miss Belle da Costa Greene, 
Mr. Christopher Morley, Mr. Bruce Rogers, Mr. G. P. Winship and Mr. A. Edward 
Newton—the last of whom, by the way, is, I am glad to say, at present paying one 
of his frequent and always welcome visits to London. As to the literary contents of 
The Colophon—how best can I indicate its scope and quality ? Clearly the scholarly 
severity of such a periodical as The Library is not aimed at, yet the contributors to 
these four issues include such notable scholars of bibliography as Dr. R. W. Chapman, 
Mr. Michael Sadlier and Mr. Seymour de Ricci—to mention three names that are 
well-known in England. Dr. Chapman has an essay on Johnsonian Bibliography, 
Mr. Sadleir writes of Bentley’s Standard Novels, while Mr. de Ricci contributes some 
Notes on the Bibliography of Encyclopaedias—a good subject. But there are articles 
of other types. Mrs. Bertha Jean Cunningham writes some Meditations of a Book- 
Collector’s Wife—and comes out of the ordeal with full marks. Mr. E. Douglas Branch 
gives an account of Mrs. Bloomer and her magazine The Lily. Mr. George W. Davison 
contributes a short paper on the joys of print-collecting. Walt Whitman, Charles 
Kingsley, Rupert Brooke, Edward Lear, Oscar Wilde—these, and many others, are 
all dealt with, either generally or in some particular aspect. Darwin’s Origin of Species 
is considered by Mr. Paul B. Victorius. Finally I must mention Mr. Percy H. Muir’s 
account of his visit to certain Russian libraries in 1928, and of his vain negotiations 
with the Soviet authorities for the purchase of these libraries—a tale at once strange, 
comic and tragic. Altogether these four issues show The Colophon to be a most readable 
magazine, which any lover of books must enjoy. 


HERE has been occasion, before now, to mention in these notes the series of 
Manuals published for the Library Association by Messrs. Allen & Unwin. 
The latest of these volumes is Messrs. J. Henry Quinn and H. W. Acomb’s A Manual 
of Cataloguing and Indexing (price 10s. 6d.) Both authors are members of the staff of 
the School of Librarianship at University College, London ; and both are prominent 
men in the world of librarians, Mr. Quinn having been for many years Chief Libra- 


rian at Chelsea, and Mr. Acomb being Librarian of the National Liberal Club—an _ 
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institution which has one of the largest club libraries in London. In this book Mr. 
Acomb has written the ten chapters which deal with Author single-entry, while Mr. 
Quinn has written the fourteen chapters on Subject Entry and the one chapter on 
Book-Indexing. Among the matters dealt with by Mr. Acomb in his part of the book 
are Cataloguing Conventions, the Arrangement of Material, References, Anonymous 
and Pseudonymous Literature, Titles, Prefixes and Compound Names, the Series 
Entry, Latin and Greek Authors, the Bible and Biblical Literature, and Periodical 
Literature. He seems (if a non-professional may venture an opinion) to have done his 
work with clarity and precision. I particularly envy him his jobin the Chapter on Titles, 
Prefixes and Compound Names. What a beautiful subject to write upon, even when 
one is tied down, for one’s treatment of it, to the strict form of a manual. Many of the 
subjects to which Mr. Quinn devotes his chapters are the same as those dealt with 
by Mr. Acomb, but looked at from the point of view of subject-entry. Here again, 
for instance, we have Anonymous Books, Series-Entries, Classical Authors, the Bible 
and Periodicals. There are also chapters on Joint Authors, Cataloguing Fiction, 
Analytical Entries, Books with Lengthy and Obscure Titles, The Cataloguing of 
Music, Catalogues for children, and other topics. Altogether this book appears to 
cover the appropriate ground very thoroughly, and I imagine that it will prove of 
great use to librarians both actual and prospective. 


NOTES ON SALES 


Y far the most important of current sale-room events is the sale of the second 

portion of Mr. A. Chester Beatty’s Collection of Western Manuscripts, to be 
held at Sotheby’s on Tuesday, May gth. Thirty seven lots are to be sold, of which 
possibly the most important is the ninth century Gospels of the School of Tours. 
This was sold for £1775 in the Tates Thompson sale of June, 1919, but since then 
one of the most important pages in the book, which was then missing, has been 
restored to it. Another book from Tours, but dating from the late fifteenth century, is a 
small Book of Hours, containing twenty-five full-page miniatures by Jean Foucquet. 
This is one of only two devotional books at all confidently attributed to Foucquet. 
A notable book is the Seitenstetten gospels, written in the thirteenth century for the 
Benedictine Monastery at Seitenstetten, in Austria, where it remained until it passed 
into Mr. Beatty’s collection. There can be few volumes extant which have been in 
only two libraries in the course of seven hundred years. The English Manuscripts in 
this sale are three, one being the late fifteenth century Book of Hours which was sold 
(but as being of Netherlandish origin) with Lord Mostyn’s library in 1920. 


ITEMS FROM THE BOOKSHOPS AND CATALOGUES 


ESSRS. QUARITCH’S catalogue number 472 consists of books illustrating 

the development of the English Novel, to which is added a selection of foreign 
romances, novels, epic poems and the like. This is an extremely interesting list, and 
the English part of it (containing some five hundred items) is arranged chronologically 
according to the dates of birth of the authors concerned. The first book in it is William 
Morris and A. J. Wyatt’s translation of Beowulf, quarto, 1895, which costs £15, and 
the last is Michael Fairless’s The Roadmender, in the Riccardi Press edition of 
1920, which costs twenty-five shillings. Between these two what a wealth of great 
books there lies! Here is the story of King Arthur in The Chronicles of England, 
the second edition, folio 1502, printed by Wynkyn de Worde, and for this the price 
is £350. Here are many editions of Chaucer, from the second folio, of 1542, onwards, 
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Here are the Morte d’Arthur and The Ship of Fools, and Reynard the Fox, and Valen- 
tine and Orson and many other mediaeval tales. Here are the Elizabethan stories too, 
and notable among them is the only known perfect copy of Lyly’s Euphues and has 
England, first edition, quarto, 1580, which is priced £500. A little later comes John 
Bunyan, with the first edition of The Life and Death of Mr. Badman, duodecimo, 1680, 
for £250; and not long after him Defoe and Swift usher in the eighteenth century. | 
A copy of the first edition of Gulliver “‘ with the separate pagination to each part and 
all the correct points except that the lettering is round the portrait,” is marked £400. 
Then how rapidly come the masterpieces, of which a high proportion is represented 
here in first editions. Joseph Andrews, Tom Fones, Amelia, Rasselas, Tristram Shandy, 
A Sentimental Fourney, Roderick Random, Peregrine Pickle, The Vicar of Wakefield— 
all these are first editions. But it is impossible to do justice to a list like this in a short 
note, and I discreetly turn tail before approaching the nineteenth century. 


Mix of us have long known Mr. Thomas Thorp’s shop in Guildford. We haunt- 
ed it in the High Street, and the more determined of us have even pursued it to 
the heights of Strathfieldsaye (which is not, by the way, the name of a Scottish moun- 
tain, but of a village near Reading, in which town Mr. Thorp’s business started just fifty 
years ago). Even more people have haunted his London shop in St. Martin’s Lane, 
but they will haunt it no longer, for the lease has expired, Mr. Thorp has moved to 
5 Old Bond Street, W.1., and thither must we follow him. I am glad to see that his 
catalogue number 161, issued from his new London address, contains (besides a note 
on the history of the business) an assurance “‘ that this move further West will not 
entail any change in the character of the business. The stock will still be of a general 
nature, and the prices, as in the past, reasonable.” In proof whereof this new list 
contains more than nineteen hundred books of widely various kinds, at prices ranging 
down to (in many instances) only a very few shillings. The opening section of this 
catalogue contains some thirty old service books from the library of the late J. Meade 
Falkner, recently dispersed at Sotheby’s. 


R. P. M. BARNARD, of 17 Church Road, Tunbridge Wells, has given to his 

list number 178 the title of A Tomcortatistic Gallimaufry or drollerical Hotch- 
potch dressed up by an Odcombian Cook—and more in the same vein. The most interes- 
ting item in this catalogue is a children’s book, Tom and his Cat ; the Surprising History 
of a Good Boy ; who for his diligence in learning was rewarded with a fine cat, published 
by Thomas Hodgkins in 1806. Mr. Barnard, who is not, I think, in the habit of making 
rash attributions, suggests that this book may be by Charles or Mary Lamb or both. 
The wrapper of the book bears not Hodgkins’s imprint but that of Godwin. Mr. 
Barnard says he will be most grateful to anyone who would give him help “ or advice ” 
in identifying the authorship of Tom and His Cat with more certainty. No price for 
this book is given in the catalogue. 


I. A. WILLIAMS 


. 
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BOOK-PRODUCTION NOTES 


BLIND TOOLING ON BOOKBINDINGS 


N article on “Some Cuir-ciselé Bookbindings in English Libraries,” 
printed in the March number of The Library, touches on a much wider 
field of interest than its title is likely to suggest. The writer of it, Mr. E. P. 
Goldschmidt, is not content merely to describe the character and method 
of the decoration applied to the books which he has selected for study, mostly from 
the British Museum and the Bodleian Library. He is able to trace them back to their 
place of origin, and even to their original owners. With the detective sense of a 
bibliographer he proceeds to infer the owners’ tastes and reading and even to argue 


-upon the degree of culture which prevailed in the circles and the age in which they 


lived. He believes that the bookbinders mostly worked in the University towns, and 
that books radiated thence rather than from such great commercial cities as Augsburg, 
Venice or London. The article is an admirable example of the kind of contribution 
which bibliography can make to historical and literary research. 

If [Mr. Goldschmidt writes] we wish to defend the study of old bindings as something 
more than an innocuous hobby, I think we may claim that the proper interpretation of 
such bibliopegistic research can lead us to conclusions which throw valuable light, not 
only on purely literary questions of text transmission, but in many other fields of equal 
interest for the intellectual, sociological, cultural, and artistic history of bygone times. 


It may also offer practical lessons in craftsmanship to the modern bookbinder. Mr. 
Goldschmidt himself finds the name “ cuir-ciselé ” inadequate as a description of 
these bindings, inasmuch as it applies strictly to designs cut in the leather with a 
sharp tool ; and he groups with them examples decorated with a blunt tool pressed into 
the leather without cutting the surface. The work which he illustrates in a series of 
collotype plates makes one wonder why our modern bookbinders do not more often 
use blind tooling in the finishing of their books. It might replace some of the over- 
elaborate gilt tooling which is bestowed upon so much of the more costly bookbinding 
of to-day. 


THOMAS A KEMPIS AS A BOOKMAN 


OOKBINDING as well as writing was done also at the religious houses, such 

as that at Deventer, wherein early in the fifteenth century Thomas 4 Kempis 
passed his youth with the Brothers of Christian Life. Some work on the text of 
The Imitation of Christ, on which I have been engaged, lately sent me over to 
Brussels to see Thomas’s autograph copy of his most famous book and some of 
his other treatises now preserved there at the Royal Library. They are contained 
in a delightful little volume, written on leaves, some of vellum, the rest of paper, 
measuring no more than 23 x 4} inches, in a beautiful gothic script. There is a large 
capital letter decorated with flourishes to each treatise, and there are lombardic 
capitals in red to each chapter, as well as initial letters and paragraph marks and 
occasional underlinings, also in red. Although the manuscript has been so carefully 
written and decorated, it is something more than a fair copy made from an earlier 
manuscript, for besides occasional corrections in the writer’s own hand examination 
shows how from nearly every section pages have been cut, leaving only the stubs. 
Since there is no interruption in the text, it is clear that the missing leaves were re- 
moved when the manuscript was written, and we must presume that the fastidious 
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author cancelled, removed and re-wrote immediately any leaf on which his corrections 
or changes were so heavy as to disfigure it. 

In the Imitation 1 only recall one reference to fine books—tractatus pulchri ; but 
from 4 Kempis’s short lives of Florentius, who was head of the house at Deventer, 
and of some of his brethren there we learn how book-production held an important 
place in their daily life. Even Florentius, who could not write well himself—lcet 
minus bene scribere sciret—set an example to the rest by pumicing the vellum skins 
and ruling and gathering the quires—dedit scriptoribus exemplum clarum membranas 
pumicando, quaterniones lineando et componendo—besides correcting their work. 
Of one of the brethren we are told that he looked upon a good book well written as 
better than a sumptuous banquet—lautum prandium—or fine wine. Even the saintly 
cook of the house, happily nicknamed Kettle—vulgo dictus Kettel—filled up what time 
was left him from his pots and his piety by binding books. 


ESPARTO PAPER AND ITS DURABILITY. 


| a pamphlet well-illustrated from photographs showing the growth and harvesting 
of esparto grass in North Africa and its conversion into paper somewhere in this 
island, the Association of Makers of Esparto Paper make an appeal for the wider use 
of stock made from that fibre. An attractive set of specimens bound up with the 
pamphlet shows the very wide variety of purposes for which esparto paper is made. 
Here are cover papers, pulp-boards, printings of every kind except hand-mades, 
papers for offset and litho, “‘ art” and “ matt art” papers, and a great variety of 
writing and account-book papers. So much esparto paper is used in England that the 
question of its durability has great importance in respect of such books as are likely 
to be of lasting value or to be exposed to hard wear. In an article on “‘ The Charac- 
teristics of Esparto Cellulose ’’ Dr. J. L. A. Macdonald summarizes the good qualities 
of the paper made from it as “ good bulking, good opacity, and good printing qualities” 
and to those he adds: “ cleanliness, good formation, and a completely satisfactory 
handle and folding quality.’’ He acknowledges that “in the main ” esparto papers 
are not made with a view to their lasting quality ; but urges that “ it is possible, 
should need arise, to prepare sorts of esparto papers of a durability at least as good as 
those from sulphate wood cellulose.’’ This is not inconsistent with the findings of the 
Special Committee on the Durability of Paper set up by the Library Association _ 
some five years ago ; for although they decided that Grade 2 papers : 

intended for books and printed matter that are to have as long a life as possible, without 

the use of costly raw material being involved, 


should be made of “‘ properly prepared all-chemical-wood,” they recognise neverthe- 
less that : 
paper of fair durability may be made from cellulose derived from carefully prepared esparto 
grass ; that [such paper] may be even more stable than papers made from Class B materials 
[i.e. chemical wood-pulp] if the latter are not selected and treated in a suitable manner. 
The “ good bulking ” which is rightly claimed as one of the commendable qualities 
of esparto papers is, however, apt to assume the meretricious form of “ feather- 
weight,” which is denounced in the Special Committee’s Report as ‘“‘ one of the 
greatest evils in contemporary book-production.” The specimens which accompany 
the esparto paper-makers’ pamphlet givesupport to the Committee’s opinion that : 
a thinner and more robust paper can be produced from esparto . . . calculated, if carefully 
manufactured, to give fair durability. 


B. H. NEWDIGATE 


- 
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GPRONIGLES 
ARCHITECTURE 


THE REVIVAL OF CHRISTIAN ARCHITECTURE. By A. Wexsy Pucin, 1843* 


eae driven as was Pugin by a mastering zeal to persuade the world of some 
theory of architecture or of art, although they urge an art of a very different 
kind, men use almost exactly the same phrases as he used. Each generation which 
over stresses the conscious wooing of the Arts is punished by the loss of what it 
seeks, or finds that the particular mistress it so ardently sought has no real existence. 
Good common flesh, blood, and mind are beside us here and now, yet we hardly 
recognise that mistress’s real, useful and excellent companionship, hardly consider 
her presence, thinking to find a matchless beauty in every other neighbourhood than 
our own. It is seldom that the normal is sought with excited zeal, yet it is the 
normal that is good, and it is the normal that fortunately can most easily be gained. 
And, the normal is not the average, neither in art, in letters, nor in commerce. The 
average can never rise to great perfection but the normal can be perfectly expressed 


| in any activity of man, be it architecture or poetry—painting or agriculture. Wherever 


art shines through man’s work, be it in the trim finish of a railway embankment, in the 
nice edging of a newly ploughed field, or in the complete expression of an idea in 


sculptury, it will be seen that the normal has been fully and naturally developed and 


that ‘‘ Theories of Art ”’ have had little influence. Consider the works that we call the 
Classics : they are all founded in normality and all spring therefrom ; and this is so 
in regard to all the noble works of man. The beauty of an English landscape is founded 
in normal agricultural methods and has about it all the beauty of English classic litera- 
ture. The perfect loveliness of an old farm homestead, of the grouped Manor and 


' Church are of like kind. The figure sculpture of the Gothic and of the Byzantine 


traditions are of this sort also, and the worth which they have, is still unsurpassed. 
All these, each in its own time, were the expression of normal thought, they were 
never the result of art-theories ; they neither represent a conscious search after revival 


nor a determined effort to be of their day, and in such acknowledged perfection we 


can never detect the proud desire to do something new. Modernity and newness are 
as inseparable from normality as are the ways of an animal in any chosen period of 
its long and slow changing evolution. The Normal is not static it is of the Universe, 
and with the Universe it forever changes. It is so much with us that it needs no search 
to find it, no theory to teach its presence. 
Wherein then, did Pugin’s demon-driven and word-supported theories demanding 


_ the revival of christian architecture fail ? True are the arguments he used to uphold it, 


and true are the things he says of that manner of building, when it was the everyday 
vernacular. The Theories proved false and the revival failed exactly because they were 
contrary to normal development. There is not now, and there never was, any need 
to do other in any art or in any trade than well in an ordinary every-day way. The 
man most fully developed in all his faculties working thus in tangible materials 
will be seen to give his fellows things of such surprising perfection and beauty ‘as, 


* If the person who left this book in my office calls for it, it shall be given him. 
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using words, did, Homer and Shakespeare. Pugin is to be admired because of his 
radium-like vitality and zest. It was so great that it burst through his theory-bound 
mind more than he himself was ever aware. Only for this reason can he claim to 
be recognised as an outstanding power still influencing us to-day, whose words 
and arguments we use and quote—often without knowledge of their source—one 
hundred years after he was impelled this way and that among men teaching his 
art gospel, his religious hope. 

Seeking the causes of the meagre architecture of his day, Pugin wrote: “ Every 
architect has a theory of his own, a beau ideal he has himself created, a disguise 
with which to invest the building he erects.’’ What else had he than a beau theory; 
what else has the man who to-day goes “modern” ; what else have they who teach 
that unless the local materials are used the resulting architecture will fail; and what 
else is confusing the mind of the bungalow owner when he glazes his front door 
with coloured glass set in lead calms? Is he not theory-ruled, too, who nails 
blackened boards to the good brickwork of a normal Georgian house, and were 
not the men in like case who aimed to destroy London’s noblest bridge ? Our instincts 
to well-doing are distorted and turned aside by our own waywardness, and by a trust 
in the conclusions reached by words logically assembled. 

With deep truth he wrote : “‘ Styles are now adopted instead of generated ”’ ; yet he 
set out to persuade the English people to apply to their normal building methods, the 
style generated of a social system long surplanted, a style based on life and free of 
word-born theory. To-day, as in his time, styles are still adopted : to the self same core 
and to the ordinary framework of two adjoining premises the Modern stylist and the 
stylist who lives among the photographs of past architecture consciously apply 
mannerisms logically developed from some self-chosen axioms. 

“ The history of Architecture is the history of the world ” ; it tells of man’s follies 
as well as of his wisdom. No man can escape his part in making the world’s history ; 
there is no merit in this. Those who claim merit because by making changes to a 
building they are adding historic evidence to its story befool themselves ; for the 
making of history is inevitable, and is as truly performed by complete inactivity as 
it is by a display of restless imitation. 

Pugin’s sentence was, and is, profoundly true, but his desire to lead the course 
of architectural history into his favoured bye-lanes resulted not in its even and normal 
progress but in distortion and affectation. In England, and to some extent in Europe, 
he bent its course as a ray of light is bent as it passes the heat of an active sun. And * 
yet, while he was set upon revival he wrote that : “ Our... architecture should have. . . 
expression illustrative of our manners and habits.” In his mind he decided what those 
manners and habits should have been, and thereafter urged an architecture which 
would illustrate his conception. None doubts the truth of his phrase unless perhaps 
one would change the should have (which I have set in italics) ; for there is danger in 
shoulds and oughts, whereas there is no danger in doing well what is normal, without 
pride, without conceit and without that kind of modesty which is akin to shame. 

Have we not lately heard a great scholar in architecture and in the philosophy of 
architecture use words exactly similar to those which Pugin printed in italics because 
they were at the core of his faith : “ Every building that is treated naturally, without 
disguise or concealment, cannot fail to look well.” Yet Pugin attempted to force on in- 
dustrial England the natural expression of the Middle Ages. And to-day some 
disciples of Lethaby preach that efficiency is art, forgetting that it is part of man’s 
nature, part of his vital quality, to give to an expression of efficiency such grace as a 
proper economy both demands and permits. “ Looks” are a part of the “ Being ” 
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of a building, they are not applied and if consciously sought will not be found : 
Pugin could have said as wisely, every good building has good looks, therefore let 
us build well, for well-building includes a strength, an efficiency, an elaboration or a 
simplicity, that are proportional in their relationship to human need and to man’s 
right pride. 

The architect who encourages his mind to accept the theories of the Modern 
school and who thus becomes equally with Pugin a mannered stylist, perceiving the 
folly of that great man’s Manner of building, will be astonished to find that he has a 
common foundation for his dogma with the most influential of the Gothic revivalists, 
for Pugin wrote : 

In matters . .. mechanical, the . . . architect should gladly avail himself of those improve- 
ments and increased facilities that are suggested from time to time . . . Had the old builders 

2 asaiey our means of obtaining and working iron, they would have availed them- 

- selves of it. 


Again those art critics both professional and amateur who cry out against a changing 

manner will be surprised and may be inconvenienced, to know that so great a 

_ conservative as Pugin should have written when yet Queen Victoria had scarcely 
begun to reign: “ The great error of modern sculptors is their servile imitations of 
classic art.” 

In considering so great a protagonist of an architecture based on word-born 
theory one cannot help but be startled by the likeness of his doctrines to those of 

our day. The same sentences are used by lecturers in every school of architecture 
and it is very likely, personally I am inclined to the opinion that it is certain, that 
| the architecture which men so taught will make, will, like that of Pugin, be no more 
_ related to reality than was his. Read his conclusion, omitting the word “‘ ancient ” 
» and consider if it does not precisely represent the vaunted conceits of contemporary 
_ teachers. 

In conclusion, it must appear evident that the present revival of ancient architecture in 

this country is based on the soundest and most consistent principles. 

Does it not appear from these quotations that theorising about art is a way of killing 
art ? It may even be rash to attempt the exposure of this method by offering another 
theory as I have done here, namely, that the study of the ancient works of man 

_ reveals that those which are acclaimed good are never other than the most perfect 
- expression of what was normal when those works grew or took form. 


A. R. POWYS 
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MUSIC 
BOOKS, CONCERTS and OPERA BOUFFE 


BEETHOVEN. By ALAN Pryce-Jones. Duckworth, 2s. 


BOOK on Beethoven by an intelligent member of the younger generation 
ANmight well be of exceptional interest. Mr. Pryce-Jones has done his work well, 
and produced a most readable and, I believe, accurate biography, with some carefully- 
thought-out and necessarily provocative remarks on his music and character. The 
legend of the silently-suffering, romantic, tender-hearted, heroic Beethoven has 
received a final nail in the coffin : and the muddle-headed, stupid, irritable, inverted- 
snob that Beethoven really must have been is clearly and concisely presented to us. 
But as Mr. Pryce-Jones says, his life and character do not count : it is his music alone 
which is worth while for us. 

Beethoven and Wagner are the two most dangerous influences that have ever been 
let loose in the history of music. Admirable composers in their own way, they have 
had a devastating influence on their successors. As Aldous Huxley said somewhere 
Beethoven first started music “ pulsating,” and it has gone on pulsating with the 
emotions of lesser men ever since. It has been and still is necessary to preach Anti- 
Beethovenism and Anti-Wagnerism. The music which has been suitable to their 
own personal idiom is fatal to others : they were both arrogant and self-satisfied to 
the extent that they would generally refuse to cut down their works and curtail their 
longueurs. ‘They would not believe that everything they had to say would not be 
interesting to the world at large; and they refused in general to learn from the 
accumulated musical experience of the composers before and beside them. Both 
have been deified by their admirers, and the greatness in them lost sight of in favour 
of their most dangerous deficiencies. 

Jean Cocteau pointed out that whereas Bach would say (in music) “ I have a nice 
pen, it has a beautiful gold nib and the ink that pours from it is an elegant blue ”’ : 
Beethoven would be inclined to say “‘ I have a nice pen, the pen that I have is a nice 
pen, a nice pen mine is, what a nice pen!” This has been worshipped as “‘ develop- 
ment versus counterpoint ” ! The empty virtuosity of Beethoven’s Piano Concertos 
killed the Piano Concerto (except for Schumann) until our own day : he never learnt 
the lesson that in a concerto the solo part should be not necessarily more difficult 
or more showy, but more interesting than the orchestral part. His use of block 
orchestration in the Symphonies excepting Nos. 1, 2 and 7 nearly succeeded by the 
imposition of its technique in wrecking the beauties of Schumann, Schubert and 
Franck’s Symphonic Works, not to mention Brahms: and the adaptation of his 
melodies by Stainer as Psalm-tunes and by Tom Moore as Sacred Melodies, the 
legends of the Erotica, the Adieu, Absence, et Retour and the Pastoral Symphony set 
up a tradition of pompter heroic grandiosity that was not overcome until Debussy. 

It is too early yet to curb that reaction that has followed upon the enlightenment 
of the musical public in these respects. Beethoven is bound to suffer from the length 
of his works in the future : for one cannot cut the longueurs out of a work without 
destroying it. One can discard bad works without a qualm, but the world in the 
long run will not even tolerate works part of which are bad and the rest beautiful, and 
the beauties have to be scrapped with the rest. If only one could take out the one 
fine movement in each of Brahms’ Symphonies and quartets and string them together 
to make flawless works ! 
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One day when the public has ceased reacting and prima donna conductors have 
ceased riding Beethoven’s Symphonies as if they were private hobby-horses, we 
may be able to assess Beethoven’s work at its true greatness : perhaps we shall find 
ourselves left with the early works, the Rassoumovsky quartets, the late piano sonatas 
and quartets and Fidelio. We have it on the authority of no less a composer and 
pianist than Busoni that “ Beethoven in his middle period was too often ill-tempered, 
and had not the technique to say what he wanted to say.” It is to say the least of 
it unfortunate that Beethoven wrote at the end almost unplayable piano sonatas, and 
quartets which range too far into the realms of abstract thought to be just Music. 
Perhaps by greatness of the execution even these works may one day be interpreted 
_ to audiences which are only too willing to hear and have now to remain unsatisfied. 

Before I close this review I should like to quarrel with Mr. Pryce-Jones’ dictum 
| that until Beethoven “music had never before had to express a ‘ personal’ 
emotion.” That this can be said by an intelligent musician shows how far nowadays 
| we have been led away from the correct interpretation of Bach. Could anyone who 

really knows Bach say that for instance the Chromatic Fantasy, the Allemande from the 
4th Partita, the Sarabande from the G minor English Suite, the choral prelude ich 
rufe zu dir are not most intense expressions of “ personal ’’ emotion ? No ; it is the 
expression of dynamic personal outbursts that is the new force which Beethoven 
brought to music and which has constituted the greatest peril to his followers. 

To read the reports in the chief London daily papers, one would think that 
Stravinsky, Hindemith and Prokovieff were a set of charlatans, impostors or cranks, 

who had no sound musical technique and who set out not to write music but to pro- 
duce an ugly maze of sound to baffle and bewilder the suffering public. Quite 
unintentionally, no doubt, they seem to have baffled the critics : but they have not 
baffled the public is evident by the great interest and the warm welcome that their 
music receives both from the professional musicians and from the younger members of 
the public. A rumour, I trust unfounded, is circulating to the effect that there is 
inside pressure in the B.B.C. being brought to bear to curtail the magnificent wealth 
of modern music we have the privilege of hearing nowadays. Let us hope that the 
undignified emasculation of Mr. Gill’s fine group of Ariel and Prospero is not a symbol 
of tendencies behind the facade ! 

Stravinsky’s Duo Concertant for violin and piano, is I fully believe a work of 
outstanding musical importance. The B.B.C. kindly allowed us to hear it twice over— 
an admirable idea. Dushkin’s playing has improved out of all knowledge in the last 
year : his tone even in rapid passages is fine, his rhythm and breadth of style leave 
little to be desired, and he has all the virtuoso’s tricks at his command—TI particularly 
admired his jétés. Stravinsky played less well than with an orchestra ; far too softly and 
with too liberal use of the pedal. However from the two hearings it was possible to 
understand very well the import of the work, even though it is still unpublished at 
the time of writing. Stravinsky as in his violin concerto has used for his framework 
the form and intention of the Italian Settecento. The Gigue movement for example 
has something of the fine loping swing of the Handel and Corelli Gigues in A major 
for violin and bass. The rhythm and movement are superbly sustained even through a 
lengthy passage of choppy rhythms. Throughout, his modulation-systems seem 
constructed on the purest classical models. The last movement is a fine broad decora- 
ted air’such as Bach and Handel learnt from Vivaldi. Of the five movements, labelled 
Dithyrambe, Cantiléne, Eglogue, etc. the last three are the most likeable at the first 
hearing : none of them are particularly difficult to listen to : the airs are fine and easily 
comprehensible ; and the whole work, more than any other work of Stravinsky has 
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the air of being firmly rooted, unchangeable, for posterity. If the versatile genius of 
Stravinsky is ever going to settle down to a definite style, it looks as if this is its real 


final framework. ae 
At the same concert Stravinsky and Dushkin played transcriptions of the Pulcinella 


Suite (after Pergolesi) and pieces from Petrouchka, the Firebird and Le Rossignol. — 


Stravinsky’s work has never been taken up by the virtuosos of the Heifetz, Elman, 
Kreisler class ; and I should imagine that these transcriptions are a bid for their 
favour. They are most effective, and one might almost say “‘ ear-tickling,” particularly 
the Berceuse amd Scherzino from the Firebird and the Russian Dance from Petrouchka, 
and contain a more than liberal allowance of all the most up-to-date tricks and show- 
technique of the modern violinist. By an irony of fate the Suite from Pulcinella which 
was originally largely taken from violin works by Pergolesi has been so exquisitely 
orchestrated by Stravinsky for the Ballet, that the re-transcription for the violin sounds 
dull and one finds oneself mentally adding the orchestration to supply deficiencies. 
In any case the transcription seems superfluous since it had already been extremely 
well done by, I think, Kochansky some years ago. 

The Lehrstuck for small orchestra, military band, choir, male voice solos, narrator, 
clowns, microphone voice and interjections from the audience, was a far more pleasing 
work, though the libretto was a farrago of political pseudo-educative philosophy. 
The simple moving opening for strings was in Hindemith’s most successful vein : 
the soloists have fine descriptive passages, the choir question and declaim and the 
military band plays some lovely silly circus music to usher in the clowns, who have 
a speaking scene. Mr. Harry Tate and Company though I think somewhat puzzled 
by their setting gave an extremely comic performance : Mr. Tate with a magnificent 
gesture applied. his famous moustache to his face for the benefit of the microphone. 
After hearing many of his works one may legitimately conclude that Hindemith is not, 
as many would have us suppose, at his best in pure music, but in music where there 
is a real human emotion waiting for expression, such as in the love scene and death 
scene in Cardillac, the ironic airs in Die Unaufhérliche, and the more emotional 
passages of the Lehrstuck. I hope in future he will give more rein to his emotions. 

It is good in these days of ‘‘ pure music ”’ to find a really capable high-brow musi- 
cian (and incidentally a pupil of Hindemith) writing first-class music for the stage. 
I recently heard the Folly Roger at the Savoy Theatre and apart from the excellent 
singing and staging, and Mr. Robey’s superb fooling found Walter Leigh’s music 
really admirable. He has a fine sense of a tune, a superb talent for orchestration and 
voice-writing, and mixes the styles of Puccini, Strauss, Donizetti, Rossini and Purcell 
with such gusto and originality that the result is as effective stage-music as anyone 
could want. He has progressed steadily since Aladdin and The Pride of the Regiment 
and may easily become a more modern and, dare we suggest it ? a better Sullivan. 
This operetta is as good in its way as Honegger’s Le Roi Pausole (after Pierre Louys) : 
it has less delicacy and subtlety but far more swing and gusto: the Pirate’s song 
Barratry, Rape, Murder and Piracy and the Love Duet are as good as anything of 
their kind I have heard : and such chorus-writing has not been offered on the English 
stage since Purcell. All as gay and light an entertainment as anyone could hope 
for after a sumptuous dinner across the way! I hope Mr. Cochran will secure Mr. 
Leigh for his next production : he is far more worthy of attention than anyone else 
writing music for the English stage. 


VERE PILKINGTON 
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EO ESPRY 


FLOWERING REEDS. By Roy CampBELL. Boriswood. 5s. 

POMES PENYEACH. By James Joyce. Faber. rs. 

URIEL. By W. Force Steap. Cobden-Sanderson. 3s. 6d. 

THE COLLECTED POEMS OF HERBERT PALMER. Benn. tos. 6d. 


_ THE EATEN HEART. By Ricuarp ALDINGTON. Chatto. 3s. 6d. 


THE NEXT VOLUME. By Epwarp James. Illustrated by Rex WuIsTLER. The 
James Press. £3 3s. Special edition of 25 copies at £15 155. 


NBs book of poems by Mr. Roy Campbell ; and this time a return to 
. the only medium in which he excels. The noisy little street arab of The Wayzgoose 
and The Georgiad has sobered down and, discarding his spluttering crackers 
and damp squibs has let himself ride over the surf of emotional lyricism. But with the 
exception of one radiant poem this book contains little more than a series of dis- 
appointments. Compared with the pleasures that were to be found in Adamastor, 
Flowering Reeds is as flat as Boxing Day after Christmas. Mr. Campbell had wandered 


. Into a strange and beautiful land of his own fabrication, governed by the elements 


and inhabited by Beasts and Seraphs that never were before. And now he has come 
to a signpost and is marking time while he wonders which way to turn. Meanwhile the 


» soles of his verses are wearing thin. The fiery metaphors, no longer new, are beginning 


to lose their freshness ; and it is sad to see how some of them pall with constant 
repetition. Here, for instance is an adaptation of Rimbaud’s Louse Catchers and it 
reads for all the world like a combination of The Sisters and The Zulu Girl : 


Into his heavy hair where falls the dew, 
Prowl their long fingers terrible in charm. 


He hears their breathing whistle in long sighs 
Flowering with ghostly pollen .. . 


_ Again: 


So rich the pollen of your breath. 


There are echoes of Horses on the Camargue which recur constantly, notably in 
Choosing a Mast ; and Canaan in impulse turns back in places to Tennyson : “ By 


| many a tiered and towery town.” Nevertheless, a winged beauty has taken the place 
of the gory and gilded magnificence of the earlier and more insolent poems and I 


know hardly another of its length (excluding orthodox sonnets) more beautiful than 
The Secret Muse. } 

In Paris, a few years ago I bought a very small book indeed. It went by the ridicu- 
lous name of Pomes Penyeach, almost all of which (there were only thirteen), contained 


_ the essence of pure poetry. It may have been that the book was too diminutive to 


attract even the attention of the reviewers for I never saw it referred to nor heard it 
in any way mentioned, and in time began to believe that no one had seen it but myself. 
However Mr. Joyce has fortunately now had it reprinted in an edition large enough 
to catch the eye from a reasonable distance and in a production the taste of which is a 
credit to the publishers. In these poems we have an opportunity of piercing through 
the psychopathic barricade behind which Mr. Joyce has, during the last few years, 
entrenched himself. Only one is a post-war poem. The others date back from a very 
early period, 1904.’ To my mind the most interesting of them all is a poem (or pome 
according to Mr. Joyce) entitled Tilly, for a reason difficult to ascribe. Chronologically 
E* 
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it is an early one and it combines, with so-called “ modern ” symbolism and intelli- 
gibility the work of a true artist. In A Flower Given to my Daughter, and Simples, 
both written considerably later, there is a return to pure form which proves how 
gracefully this enigmatic writer can wear the garment of convention which to his 
way of thinking appears so unbecoming. d \ 
Uriel, the new poem by Mr. W. Force Stead, is described as a Hymn tn Pratse of 

Divine Immanence, and across it falls the shadow of meditation. Before now Mr. 
Stead has been compared with Traherne as a Quietist, and in common with his 
predecessor he has inherited the same contemplative luminosity of vision. It is not 
an easy poem to assimilate and the Preface, a long one, is alarmingly recondite. 
Immersed in deep Pantheistic speculation Mr. Stead employs a method totally 
opposed to that of Mr. T. S, Eliot in order to drive home much the same thought. 
Here and there, in moments of repose, Mr. Blunden is recalled. And at the end 
the last stanza deserves quotation because of its tense spiritual exaltation. 

Enough for me, 

Watching the midnight skies, to see, 

Tho’ sojourners we are 

Upon a smaller star, 

And swinging pendant to a minor sun, 

Well hast Thou used a little one 

Of all Thy worlds, whereon to prove, 

Among the least, as in the height above, 

Thy gift is Beauty and Thy name is Love. 


Whoever buys a copy of Uriel cannot fail to enjoy a very beautiful and grave 
piece of work most excellently produced. 

Why Mr. Palmer should be such a baffling poet it is not easy to say, but baffling he 
certainly is. And the publication of his collected poems does not help to explain him 
any better. His eight separately published books are all included (with certain omis- 
sions) and there are as well a few unattached verses. Thus one is able to trace the 
progress of Mr. Palmer through twenty years or so, at the end of which time he appears 
still to have retained the prejudices of his early days. For one thing he suffers from a 
distressing form of persecution mania which pursues him with the belief that no one 
appreciates his poems : 

They sent you my six books of verse 

You gave me neither thanks nor praise 
The trouble with him is that although he has the poet’s outlook on to existence he 
is hampered by a certain inarticulacy which precludes him from either musical or 
graceful utterance. He has a rough, tough vigour ; he spins phrases about all over the 
place like coins, he shouts out parody, abuse and not very good satire, and in spite of 
all this he makes but little impression. This I think is partly due to a lack of charm 
and a clumsy handling of imagery which is dull in itself and only claims the attention 
through his powers of emphasis. 

Mr. Aldington rarely publishes a book of poems, but when he does so his work 
ranges from the interesting to the excellent. But when he is being interesting he is 
never excellent for he is too much occupied with defeatism, of spirit, of mind, and of 
matter. In other words he is always prepared to throw up the sponge ; to ascribe the 
difficulties of his age (and what age, could it be re-lived, would not be found by 
thinking people to be insurmountably difficult ?) to the triumph of mechanism over 


individuality, and substance over shadow. In a word he admits that he has been beaten 
by the machines. 
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The Eaten Heart, the title poem, begins finely but rapidly slackens to the gloomy, 
hopeless and dissatisfied speculations of one who can find nothing of any value for 
which to live. This quotation is typical of Mr. Aldington’s attitude : 

We were right, yes we were right 

To smash the false idealities of the last age 

The humbug, the soft cruelty, the mawkishness, 

The heavy tyrannical sentimentality, 

The inability to face facts, especially new facts, 

All of which linger on so damnably among us. 
Again, 

We are right too when we turn, 

Even with infinite regret, from the old dead Europe, 

And face the hard new world, the world of machines ; 


For we cannot kill the machines, 
And if we fight them, they will kill us. 


If that is not throwing up the sponge ; if that is not symbolic of loss of energy, loss 
of virility, courage and culture, I shall be interested to know what it is. 

But that is only the title piece. The shorter poems are more lyrical, more tender and 
slightly less full of the spirit of denigration. Here and there elegiac notes are attained. 
No. VI for instance is a poem born of emotion rather than of self-inflicted pain, 
and emotion becoming this poet rather than anger or derision, this sequence of poems 
has an excellent effect marred only by the absurd absence, due to an advanced but 
ephemeral fashion, of any punctuation at all. 

At the end of the book its many affectations are redeemed by the inclusion of a 
poem of tense and rigid beauty, In Memory of Wilfrid Owen, already well known in 
anthologies. At three and sixpence this is a book well worth buying. It is worth all 
that and more. 

If a reviewer is apt to be prejudiced by the appearance of a book printed and pro- 
duced regardless of expense by the author himself, he is not to be blamed. For he 
must be proof against the insidious persuasion of well printed words. Mr. Edward 
James, having recently set up his own press has published some poems. The edition 
at £3 3s. od. is certainly an impressive affair ; and what the limited edition must be 
one fails to imagine. But delightful as are the decorations by Mr. Rex Whistler,» 
I had preferred seeing these verses unadorned. For under circumstances such as these 
one is so dazzled that it is difficult to decide which to admire the most ; the production, 
the print or the pictures ? Certainly when the verses are stripped of their setting they 
do not lack merit, although their chief fault is that they are derivative. There’s not 
a grotto in Europe but Mr. James seems to have stood within, listening for the melo- 
dious dripping from its romantic roof. His poems, indeed, appear to be the product 
of a delicately cultured mind, rather superficial and entirely uncreative. He is happier 
when avoiding strict form, in which condition he is guilty of some lapses into appalling 
triteness. Does he really believe that, in a poem in heroic couplets, he can get away 
with such an enormity as rhyming Mania and Calabria ? And would he have dared, 
in a more modest edition devoid of embellishments, to tinkle away on : 

. . . . daisies thankful of the morn, and harebells tremulous ? 
Still, there is in Mr. James’ work a glimmer of light. It may only be a small flame as 
yet, but it is, I think, worth fanning, if he will but avoid the mistake of repeating this 
lavish style of production and, in future, submit his verses to the test imposed by 


customary methods of publication. 
YVONNE FFRENCH 
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BARRY JACKSON AND THE LONDON THEATRE. By G. W. Bisuop. 
Barker. 21s. 

MALVERN FESTIVAL PLAYS, 1933. With an Introduction by Sir Barry 
Jackson. Heath Cranton. 


been retired wool-merchants from Yorkshire, retired cotton-spinners from 
Lancashire, and retired merchants from the Midlands, who have for some inscrutable 
reason been anxious to venture the savings of a lifetime upon musical comedies and 
revues. There have also been, of course, the elderly London business men, who have 
been persuaded by delightful young ladies to finance any sort of play, it does not 
matter what, so long as the delightful young ladies have the leading parts. It has been 
left to Dublin, Manchester, and Birmingham to produce patrons of the theatre: 
Lady Gregory, Miss Horniman and Barry Jackson who cared nothing for musical 
comedies and precious little about box-office receipts. Barry Jackson was fortunately 
placed. He was the son of a rich tradesman in the Midlands, and from an early age 
he began to devote himself to the theatre. Starting with amateur productions in his 
father’s dining room, he grew more and more ambitious, till at last in about 1912 
he decided to launch out into professionalism, and he founded the Birmingham 
Repertory Theatre. The War years soon intervened but Jackson kept the flag flying, 
and by an amazingly lucky stroke of topicality, he produced John Drinkwater’s 
Abraham Lincoln at just about the time that Peace was in the air. The play was about 
exactly the same problems that England was facing. Lloyd George was in the position 
at Paris of Lincoln in the play, and Sir Nigel Playfair, who had just acquired the 
lease of the Lyric Theatre, Hammersmith, brought the play to London. It was an 
immediate success, and the Lyric, in spite of its distance from Shaftesbury Avenue, 
was put immediately upon London’s theatrical map. It was almost certainly the 
success of this play that made Jackson ambitious to invade London seriously. The 
New Regent Theatre opposite King’s Cross was vacant, and the almost unknown 
impresario from the provinces decided to commit the unheard of audacity of produc- 
ing an opera composed by an Englishman, written by an Englishman and sung by 
an English company. By all the rules of London the venture should have been a 
rousing disaster. Actually Rutland Boughton’s Immortal Hour ran for more than 


, ; ‘HE London Theatre has had in the past many curious patrons. There have 


two hundred nights. Birmingham had got its foot into London at the first shot. 


Later came Shaw’s Back to Methuselah at the Court Theatre, the scene of those 
great triumphs of the Shaw-Barker régime. Back to Methuselah was an immense 
success artistically and philosophically. London’s brightest and smartest were to 
be seen every evening sound asleep in the stalls, but Jackson’s first real money-maker 
in London was The Farmer’s Wife. For the first weeks nobody went to see it, and it 


was only this great patron’s belief in it that kept it going. Week after week the house _ 


was filled with charwomen, hospital nurses, boy scouts and anyone who would accept 
the gift of a ticket. Then suddenly it caught on, and as everyone knows, it seemed to 
run for ever. Actually it was the third longest run of any straight play that there has 
ever been, defeated only by Charley’s Aunt and Our Boys. Another play by Philpotts 
Yellow Sands, succeeded it and ran for over six hundred nights. Then, however, 
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Barry Jackson was guilty of a definite error of judgment. He got the impression that 
London would stand an unlimited amount of Philpotts, and he produced several 
more Devonshire plays, all of which were deservedly failures. 

Quite undaunted, Jackson tried Shakespeare in modern dress, and while it cannot 
be maintained that a suit of plus-fours added materially to the splendour of Hamlet, 
nevertheless the unusualness of modern costume unquestionably carried the audience’s 
attention successfully over the drearier passages in the Taming of the Shrew. Macbeth 
was a failure, but then Macbeth has always been traditionally a failure in whatever 
garb it has been acted in. 

But although London was by this time warmly applauding the Birmingham 
invasion, it was at the same time acquiring the habit of failing to buy tickets. Jackson 
became depressed, and he wrote to Shaw a despairing letter. ‘‘ Will London never 
pay to see a good play,’ was the gist of it. Shaw’s reply was characteristic. ‘“ Of 

‘course it won’t,” he said, “ but here is the first refusal of my new one.” The result 
was the supreme triumph of The Apple Cart which filled the Queen’s Theatre for 
many months. The financial tide had turned, and Edith Evans’ superb performance 
in Evensong swept the waves still higher. 

But in spite of all the splendid plays which Sir Barry has enabled the Londoner to 
see in the last ten years, only five have made a profit, and only one of the ten years 
showed a profit at the end. This would seem at first sight to be a lamentable reflexion 
upon the theatrical taste of the capital of the Empire. Mr. C..B. Cochran, however, 
puts a somewhat different aspect upon the position in a preface which he has written 
to Mr. Bishop’s admirable book. He says: 

Why did Sir Barry have only one year showing a profit, as we are told, and that a very 
small one ? We are given one reason. The profitable plays, including such outstanding 
successes as The Farmer’s Wife and The Barretis of Wimpole Street, had to bear the 
very heavy administrative expenses of a theatrical organisation maintaining “‘ so many 
necessary responsible employees on the permanent staff.” 

Far be it from me to compare my work in the theatre with that of Sir Barry, but I may 
be permitted to say this. 

My accountants have recently certified that my productions between May, 1927 and 
October, 1932, have made a net profit of £143,246. 

My permanent organisation consists of one General Manager, one General Stage 
Director, Miss Elsie April to help me with my music, Miss Cissie Sewell to see that my 
dancers do not slack, a secretary, two shorthand-typists, a telephone girl, an office boy, 
and myself. 


It would almost appear as if Sir Barry’s comparative financial failure was due to 
the fact that he has not sufficiently mixed his entertainment. No one can accuse 
Mr. Cochran, who brought to this country the Guitrys, Porgy and La Argentina, 
and lost £15,000 over The Miracle, of being a pure commercialist. It may 
be that London is not quite so much to blame as Sir Barry is inclined to make 
out. Shaw’s last play was a failure because it was not a particularly good play. Miss 
Philpott’s The Mayor was a failure because it was a particularly bad play. I do not 
think that there is much doubt that the theatre-going public in London will flock 
to see a play if it is really good. What it will not stand is having “ experiments ” 
thrust down its throat under the label of “‘ latest thing in modernity.” After all, 
first class playwrights of the last ten years have had a series of first-class successes. 
Noel Coward’s skilfully constructed pieces were received with acclamation, his 
careless ones with indifference almost amounting to hostility, and the same experience 
came the way of Galsworthy. Not that Galsworthy was ever careless, but he often 
wrote pieces which were not real plays at all, and they were almost invariably failures. 
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But when he kept to the rules of playwriting, he produced such famous successes as 
Loyalties, and The Skin Game. ie 

Sir Barry’s work for the contemporary theatre has not been confined to Birmingham 
and London. For years he has been the prop and inspiration of the Malvern Festival, 
where so many treasures of English dramatic literature have been resurrected from 
dusty shelves and rare editions, and given a chance once more upon the “ boards.” 
“The Malvern Festival” says Mr. Hugh Walpole in a preface to the third selection 
of Malvern plays, “ gives you what you get nowhere else in the world today—not 
in Salzburg, not in Bayreuth, not in Munich—a reassurance about the inevitable 
vitality of art. Not Black Deaths, nor Civil Wars, nor Going on the Dole can stay 
the life, faith, and energy of the artist. Up will spring Dr. Bridie with his whale, or 
Mr. Connelly with his Green Pastures, or Clemence Dane with her fine tragedy of 
the Brontes. So Gammer Gurton shakes hands with Noel Coward (a most pleasant 
meeting) and Dryden nods kindly to the romantic ardour of Wall Shakespeare. 

And. we, in the crowd, at Malvern are also the participants and even for a brief 
happy moment, the creators.” ‘i 

These are noble words. They express something of what Sir Barry has done for 
those whose interest in the theatre is in a wider field than just the half-mile radius 
round the statue of Eros. Four Hundred Years of English Drama is the title given to 
the programme of the annual Malvern Festival, and it is no idle boast. This volume 
of plays contains the text of ten pieces to be given in 1933. It begins with the unknown 
15th century writer’s Conversion of St. Paul. Gammer Gurton’s Needle (by Mrs. S., 
M.A.) represents the 16th. Then come Heywood’s Fair Maid of the West and Dryden’s 
All for Love, both of the 17th century. The 18th is not to be touched this year, and 
the programme winds up with two unusual and interesting choices, The Love-Chase 
of Sheridan Knowles, and Henry Arthur Jones’ The Dancing Girl. The period be- 
tween first and last is a little more than 400 years. 

Of the last of them Mr. Walpole says,‘ No one will persuade me that Arthur 
Jones’ Daneing Girl is, or ever was, a good play. But it stands nobly for its time. 
I, who salute you,—did I not once see Tree himself coming majestically with a perfect 
swing of the hips down that grand staircase ? And how will the Dancing Girl glitter 
again while the highly-jewelled majesty of Al for Love is still humming in the 
eaves of the theatre.” 

These, then, have been Sir Barry Jackson’s contributions to the contemporary 
Drama, at Birmingham, London, and Malvern. He has also sent out many touring 
companies in this country, and organised and dispatched a Repertory Company to 
Canada. Mr. Bishop, whose devotion to the theatre, though it necessarily finds a 
less spectacular outlet than Sir Barry’s, is just as sincere and whole-hearted, has done 
good service in chronicling the ten year’s adventure in London, and the publisher 
has presented the book very well indeed as to paper, typography and general design. 
The next thing to be done now is to persuade Sir Barry to undertake another 
ten years. For the book ends upon a doubtful note, and we are left wondering 
whether the box-office disillusionment and ten years of losses are going to drive 
Sir Barry back to Birmingham. ‘That would be a grave blow to London, which is not 


so well provided with the right kind of theatrical patron that it can afford to lose one 
of its most munificent. 


A. G. MACDONELL 
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LIVINGSTONES. By Derrick Lzon. Hogarth Press. ros. 6d. 


THE ee OF THE SANDALMAKERS. By Nis Pererson. Lovat Dickson. 
7s. Od. 


GOSTA BERLING’S SAGA. By Setma Lacertor. Cape. 8s. 6d. 
DEATH BY REQUEST. By Romitiy and KaTuerine Joun. Faber. 7s. 6d. 
CORRUPTION. By Ricwarp Curte. Constable. 7s. 6d. 

THE MAGIC CIRCLE. By Patrick Mitter. Hamish Hamilton, 7s. 6d. 
VICARAGE PARTY. By Joun Linpsgy. Chapman & Hall. 7s. 6d. 


PN Oe readers who like a novel that will last them a long time can be warmly 
recommended to read Livingstones ; that it could all have been compressed 
into half the space will not matter a bit, if long books are to their taste, because 
although it is everywhere longer than it need be it is nevertheless unfailingly interest- 
ing. Its length is not the result of padding, it simply flows on with the abundance 
of generosity : every word is readable, however diffuse. So, if you want to fill time, 
here is your book. If, on the other hand, you want to economise time you will soon 
begin to feel that you can conveniently skip—the result of which will be that the 
book will become a tasteless thing in your hands. For, though the author would have 
done well to have thinned out his crop, the reader must reap the whole to extract 
the essence. The tale is slight : the portraiture is the main thing, and it is admirable. 
I have seldom read a book so consistently constructed of life-like portraits. For a 
first novel this is a very distinctive achievement. The situations in which these 
characters are placed is a flourishing business-house ; a firm of decorators in Mayfair. 
It is a High Class house, with, at its head, the founder, who has abandoned the 
Stock Exchange to become a “‘ gentleman who has had the courage to throw gentility 
to the winds and go into trade because he wanted to,” and who has married his wife, 
*¢ although he would not even admit it to himself, upon the irreproachable social and 
financial position of her family.”” His son, Tom (Public'school and ’Varsity), decorates 
the show-rooms, while he, himself, presides in some inner sanctum from which he 
issues, god-like, to assist and control his staff. This staff is numerous, too numerous to 
enumerate here, but each one is a character sketch that is a whole, complete and 
obviously, utterly truthful picture. No one of them is mentioned without being 
outlined and then shaded in with magnificent and painstaking care. Mr. Leon’s 
imagination leaps like a tiger to the task of delineating a new character the moment 
one appears. He is as prolific as Dickens and as generous in his prolixity. But whereas, 
in Dickens, however many characters loaded the frame work of his edifice, each one 
was essential to the structure, in Mr. Leon’s building the characters sketched are 
frequently isolated and separable from the main theme. A sympathetic study of Anne, 
Mr. Livingstone’s wife, is unfolded at the beginning, but very little results from it; 
a whole chapter is devoted to the family life of Mr. Seamen, head of the soft-goods 
department, but his place is of no importance in the book afterwards. At the same 
time these sketches are so excellent in themselves that they may be read with the 
same enjoyment that one would bring to a book of short stories. Eric, the hero, is, 
indeed, the only passenger here ; and he is, perhaps, intended to be somewhat colour- 
less in order to be the background he is for the displaying of everyone he meets. 
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He is a penniless and jobless young man, when the story opens, but “ strikes lucky ” 
and gets taken on by Livingstones. Thereafter we meet, with him, the whole firm, 
and a great number of its clientéle—the wealthy, idle women with nothing to do but 
furnish and refurnish, the vain, the self-indulgent and the neurotic—and Tom, 
the object of their sensual attraction—handsome, immaculate, vapid and obtuse. 
How well these are all done. 


To Mrs. Webster, however, he was clearly everything that was charming. None of 
the young men whom she had taken up from various spheres of society in the past had 
ever aroused in her such a frenzy of passion as he. She adored him, she was crazy about 
him, as she repeatedly told both herself and him. She adored his face, his figure, the 
way he dressed, the way he walked, his manner, his savoir faire : she thought him unique. 
The only imperfection he possessed for her—and it was this, unconsciously, that probably 
heightened her ardour—was his slight indifference to her love-making, which he recipro- 
cated by no means so ardently as she would have wished. She sat on the sofa now, talking 
trivialities, anxiously straining to think of another remark before she had come to the 
end of the one she was making ; to do anything which would prolong their conversation, 
to stave off the moment when he would get up and smile goodbye, or she would have to 
do so herself for lack of anything further to say. 


Yet another novel for the reader with time to put in is The Street of the Sandalmakers. 
It is translated from the Danish novel, by Nis Petersen, and is about the ancient 
Rome of Jews and Christians in the early period after Christ. It is written in modern, 
up-to-date idiom, which, unavoidably, detracts from the credibility of a book about 
ancient peoples ; but when one has got over this distraction it is a convincing and 
readable story. It is said, on the paper jacket, to be ‘“‘ a book which is more alive than 
THE LAST DAYS OF POMPEII and nearer to the heart of man than QUO 
VADIS.” This may or may not be true ; but these two books got more sense of the past 
into them, all the same, by the old-fashioned method of endeavouring to create an 
atmosphere of old things, long ago, in the deliberate use of archaisms of expression. 
George Moore also, knew how to do this, by writing in such restrained prose 
that nothing his characters said dated. But when conversations go on like this : 


“You are a trial, Mother ! But let’s get it over...” 

“Go ahead Euphemus . . .”’ 

‘* T know a whole lot more about women than most young men .. .’ 
‘* If the worst comes to the worst we could always die together . . .” 


> 


it is as difficult to capture the atmosphere in which these tragedies could have 
happened as it is to recapture the atmosphere of The Sign of the Cross filmed as an 
American talkie, instead of acted by Ben Greet. Apart from this difficulty the novel 
is an exciting and stimulating piece of reading, and recreates a little known period of 
history with convincing use of historical detail. If the young author, super tramp and 
poet, had paid the attention to atmosphere that such a writer as Sigrid Undset never 
fails to remember it would have been a more imposing work, and worthier of the labour 
bestowed upon its construction. 

A new edition of Gosta Berling’s Saga is noteworthy. It first appeared in this 
country in about 1894, but has been out of print for some time. It now appears with 
a:re-edited text, and with several restorations from the original. These romantic 
tales of an almost mediaeval Sweden, existing right up to modern times in the isolated 
valleys of the north, are great literature in their own country. To read them as one 
sits in this 1933 world is like making an excursion into the fairy lands of Hans 
Anderson or Peer Gynt; but their value is as real a thing, they have true romance 
and meaning in them. 
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The next two books are thrillers. The first by Mr. and Mrs. Romilly John is 
reminiscent of that superb mystery story Trent’s Last Case, by Mr. E. C. Bentley. 
The whole cast of the story is, indeed, the same. The death in the first chapter—is it 
suicide or murder ? And if murder, which of the many characters is to be suspected ? 
Each, in turn, seems to be the one. Mr. and Mrs. John’s book is equally exciting to 
read, and quite as well worked out ; but, I’m afraid I must add, just a little bit too 
far-fetched. However it is a well written book, showing that the authors can command 
their prose. The tone is even and dignified throughout (as befits a story told through 
the mouth of a priest of God), the vocabulary is unexceptionable, well chosen and 
wise, the sentences have an even balance and charm. It is a cultured, ingenious and 
delightful novel. 

Mr. Richard Curle’s mystery is of a murder that is being planned, and of the 
schemes to circumvent it. He writes with force and grip, but is inclined to let his 
characters become over garrulous. Still the essential raison d’etre of such a story is very 
well maintained—the constant suspense of complete enlightenment. The corrupting 
element in the lives of these people is a woman with a murder mania. She is a devil, 
and as clever as the devil. How she is exposed and outwitted is the theme of the book. 

The Magic Circle begins well: the first chapter seemed to promise an unusual 
amount of enjoyment ; but the intriguing character of Mr. Forby, however, does 
not develop as surely as one hopes it will, and the characters of his not nearly so 
interesting children hold far too much of the stage. The book is very largely con- 
cerned, however, with a trial, the complete details of which are excellently set forth. 
It is a book of youth versus age, and the representations of both are considered and 
truthful. The magic circle of the two families holds them, in spite of modernity 
and independence. 

Vicarage Party is another book that begins with promise but ends disappointingly. 
The characters, as outlined at the start, suggest interesting development which, 
indeed takes place. Unfortunately the author becomes so gaseous (almost literally, 
in his use of dots like the bubbles in soda-water, instead of proper punctuation) 
that the end is nearly unreadable. The picture of the Rev. James Pursey, who is dis- 
appointed of preferment and settles down gloomily to spend the rest of his life in a 
little village in Suffolk, is very neat and authentic. The study of his wife is sympath- 
etic and has real beauty, in its conception, but the treatment renders it mawkish. 
Mr. Lindsey’s ideas are all right, but he tends to slop over them all through the book ; 
at the end he loses all detachment and succumbs to sheer sentimentality. 


But all these people and things had become nothing ... . Very small .. . . very un- 
important .... 

They did not matter. She loved. The miracle had happened . . . the miracle that 
happens to only one in thousands . . . she loved... 


And she was needed. The man needed her. c 
I do assure Mr. Lindsey that this kind of writing is exasperating to the reader. 


J. E.S. ARROWSMITH 
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THE WELL OF DAYS. By Ivan Bunin. Translated by GLEB STRUVE and HaMIsH 
Mites. Hogarth Press. 7s. 6d. 


DOCTOR GION. By Hans Carossa. Translated by Acnes NEILL Scott. Martin 
Secker. 7s. 6d. 


LADY HELP. By Sicrip Boo. Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 

THE WOODEN DOCTOR. By Marearp Evans. Basil Blackwood. 7s. 6d. 
MRS. BARRY. By FReperick NIvEN. Collins. 7s. 6d. 

TRUNDLE SQUARE. By Mrs. Henry DupENey. Collins. 7s. 6d. 

THE GREAT DAY. By GrorceTTE CarNnEAL. Constable. 7s. 6d. 
GOD’S LITTLE ACRE. By Erskine CaLpweELL. Martin Secker. 7s. 6d. 
THE MACEDONIAN. By Mary Butts. Macmillan. 6s. 


A bea first three of these books are translations, which vary considerably in the 
manner of their change from one language to another. As a translation, 
The Well of Days is excellent; but it is more of an autobiographical fragment 
than a novel ; and worth reading chiefly for its ability to evoke what one remembers 
of Russian things seen and read, of things in a country which no longer exists. Russia 
is still in the world, of course ; but most modern Russian writers are very different from 
Ivan Bunin, and their world is a different world from the one shown to us in The 
Well of Days. In Bunin’s work there are reflections, not imitations, of the work of 
the Russian writers we have come to regard as classics ; and it is very good to know 
that there is a Russian living and writing to-day who, by the divine right of literary 
kinship, is at least a cousin of Turgenev, Chekov—and Puskin. He describes a che 
tree in this imperfect book, in a way to make one start suddenly and hold the book 
a little tighter ; for here is a tree known and loved. No ; not quite the tree one has 
climbed, not quite one of that avenue to meet so sad a fate in The Cherry Orchard, 
not quite the tree in one of Turgenev’s novels—but equally a dear, familiar tree. 
But there is more than a description of trees, more than the sure transporting of the 
reader to his scene, for there is reflection to capture thought as in a mirror : 

I always remember my early childhood with sadness. Every childhood is sad ; sacred 
is that quiet world in which a timid and tender soul not yet awakened to life is dreaming 
its dream of life, still alien to everybody and everything. Golden childhood, a happy 
time,—people usually say. No, it is an unhappy, morbidly sensitive, miserable time. 

In this book there is something which made his The Gentleman from San Francisco 
as interesting as it was ; and more of the quality making his story The Dreams of 
Chang* so beautiful. 

Hans Carossa’s attempt at a novel suffers greatly because it is so deliberate an 
attempt. A peasant girl, straight out of the pages of Selma Lagerlof, wishes to have 
her illegitimate baby, even though Doctor Gion assures her that it will cost her life. 
Then the story of the girl is woven with the precision of one following a pattern 
into the story of the Doctor and of a girl called Cynthia. I cannot believe that 
there was, ever, a girl like Cynthia. There have been many girls with some of her 
a 


* In Sixteen Tales. By Ivan Bunin. Martin Secker. 7s. 6d. 
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characteristics ; but no—Cynthia was evolved in a literary laboratory. The boy Toni 
is far more real. Even he gets in the way of the writer. All of the characters do. What 
Hans Carossa has to say, and there is no doubt that he has something worth saying, 
is not revealed by this book, a book all too obviously a translation, and doubtless 
suffering from that fact. 

Lady Help is translated from a Scandinavian language into breezy American English. 
Helga, the heroine, answers a challenge from the particular young man of the moment, 
and goes into domestic service to prove that the modern girl really has the domestic 
virtues and all that. By means of letters to her friends and other easy methods of 
plot-unfolding, she relates what happens ; relates it quite amusingly, leading well 
up to the climax when she becomes officially engaged to (yes, the 
but that would be telling! It is a light book, taking itself lightly. 

The Wooden Doctor is exactly the reverse. It is extremely serious, written with all 
the intensity of Charlotte Bronté, and so much like passages in her novels that the 
author must be acquitted of conscious plagiarism—for no one would deliberately 
be so much like another writer. The book is at once awkward, ill-proportioned and 
interesting. The Wooden Doctor himself is indeed wooden, a vague and unappealing 
character. He could almost have been omitted without serious harm to the story, 
because he is never more than a peg to hang it on. The later part of the book, 
where, possibly, the writer gets into her stride, is so different from the first that it 
might almost have been written by another person. Miss Evans’ next book, I venture 
to predict, will be very much better : and I hope she will write another one. 

Several of these books are full of doctors, it seems. Of them all, Frederick Niven’s 
old doctor in Mrs. Barry stands out. He was a person, one worth knowing. With a 
few brief strokes he is revealed as a character more real and endearing than Mrs. Barry 
herself, because her outlines are faintly blurred by sentimentality. This is a good 

addition to the long list of Mr. Niven’s novels. 

Mrs. Dudeney is another who has added wisely to a long list. Trundle Square is a 
very satisfying novel, in plot, in movement, and reality of characters. It relates the 
changes in the lives of people living in an old square in Brighton. For a picture of 
the people and the times, it compares very favourably with some of Galsworthy’s 
best novels, if, indeed (perhaps this should be whispered in a timid voice) it doesn’t 
quite surpass one or two of them. 

The Great Day is astonishing. It would be possible to call it a cheap, sensational 
book if it were not so well-written, and written with a sincerity which cannot be 
mistaken. In a way, it is a dangerous book for some people to read. They will get 
the idea that all of the United States is like that ; which it is not. All of New York, 
even, is not as this book represents ; but a section of it is very similar. This story 
of the people who carry on the papers and magazines of a well-known publisher 
may be a little exaggerated, but it carries conviction. To describe it is impossible. 
It is a long, yet swift-moving book, and quite out of the ordinary. 

God’s Little Acre is the more seasoned work of a writer from whom much has been 
expected. Not without its faults, this book is distinctly good. If he had done no 
more than to create the character of old Ty Ty, we should be grateful to Mr. Caldwell : 

“You see that piece of ground over yonder, Pluto ? Well, that’s God’s little acre. I set 
aside an acre of my farm for God twenty-seven years ago, when I bought this place, and 
every year I give the church all that comes off that acre of ground. If it’s cotton, I give the 
church all the money the cotton brings at the market. The same with hogs, when I raise 
them, and about corn, too, when I plant it. That’s God’s little acre, Pluto. I’m proud to 
divide what little I have with God.” 
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But there isn’t a great deal of time to be spared for planting anything on that or any 
other acre, because Ty Ty is much too busy digging for gold on his farm—he and 
his sons and his daughters, his menservants (coloured) and the neighbours, when he 
can persuade or force them to do it. The prospects of finding gold are slight. ‘That 
makes no difference in Ty Ty’s absurd faith. His faith in spiritual things is more 
elastic : 
‘I’m set against digging on His ground, so I’ve been compelled to shift it around over 
the farm to keep from digging it up.” a 
“You ain’t scared of diggin’ on it and striking a lode, are you, Ty Ty? sh 
“No, I wouldn’t say that, but I’d hate to have to see the lode struck on God’s little 
acre the first thing, and be compelled to turn it all over to the church. That preacher s 
getting all he needs like it is. I’d hate something awful to have to give all the gold to him. 
I couldn’t stand for that, Pluto.” f 


Pluto, as well as Ty Ty, is an individual in his own right. He serves as the ‘‘ comic 
relief ” and does it very well. The girls in Ty Ty’s family are numerous, unduly 
gifted with beauty, and rather more amorous than seems quite necessary. But Ty Ty 
remains, human and lovable. 

The poetic beauty of Miss Mary Butt’s The Macedonian is an abrupt change from 
the homeliness of Ty Ty. With a style from which most of her mannerisms have been 
eliminated, Miss Butts has told the story of Alexander the Great, told it briefly and 
in a way to make us appreciate—not Alexander, but Ptolemy. The chapter on the 
death of Alexander is one of the most beautiful : 

“ He is going to die,” said Ptolemy, his voice cracked, and over his body the feeling of 
dried sweat... . it was the end, was it ? The end of what ? The end of the world ? “ Not 
quite I suppose,” thought Ptolemy. 

And a little later : 


Ptolemy eased his crown of thin gold laurel, heard between his fingers its leaves’ bright 
chatter. Then again the voices of the priests. 


And: 


Ptolemy knew himself to be standing a little way off his own body, not where it was, but 
where Alexandria was being built gloriously ; and it was standing in the centre of a great 
street, whose gates were the Sun and the Moon. He had come, quite properly, to the real 
home of Serapis, to ask him what could be done for Alexander in his own city. It was good 
to be home again. His mind said to him : 
“So this city was the idea we had, Alexander and I. We left it to be built, and we’ve 
been making it all the time we’ve been away. We thought it, and it is real. .... why 
has he given it to me? .... Ai, my dear, I will do here what you wanted to have done.” 


This is very different from her other books. What will she do next ? 


HELEN MORAN 
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“Y. Y.” An Anthology of Essays by Ropert Lynn. Selected with an Introduction 
by EILEEN Squire. Methuen. 7s. 6d. 

GENERAL IMPRESSIONS. By E. M. DezarieLp. Macmillan. 7s. 6d. 

SKETCHES FROM CAMBRIDGE. By Lestiz StepHen. With a Foreword by 
G. M. TREVELYAN, O.M. Oxford University Press. H. Milford. 6s. 

OXFORD. By Epwarp Tuomas. Black. 3s. 6d. 

NOW A STRANGER. By HumsBert WoL-re. Cassell. 6s. 

THAT IMMORTAL SEA. By Cuirrorp Bax. Lovat Dickson. 7s. 6d. 

THE So ae LETTERS (1607-1642). Edited by DororHy GarpIner. Constable. 
12s. 6d. 

SHILLING SHOCKERS OF THE GOTHIC SCHOOL. Witu1am W. Warr. 
Milford. 7s. 6d. 

PAUL VALERY. By THEopora Bosanquet. The Hogarth Press. 5s. 


iL this varied and excellent selection of books it would be impossible to choose an 

order of merit, and, as it seems to me that Mr. Lynd has now become so much of 

an institution that he is taken for granted, I have placed Mrs. Squire’s anthology of 
his essays, written over a period of nearly twenty years, at the top of the list. The 

Introduction, which is commendably brief, gives a critical appreciation of Mr. Lynd’s 

work in the shortest possible compass, and the opening paragraph has the root of 

the matter in it: 

__ Mr. Robert Lynd’s work needs no critical appraisal from me. He is an essayist in the 
very first rank of essayists to-day. His resemblance to Charles Lamb is manifest. His 
whimsicality is, perhaps, not so pronounced in tone ; but it is the underlying charm of 
his writings. The clearest note that rings, a soft, silvery-voiced note, is one of complete 
sincerity. There is neither pose nor preciousness about these essays : always amusing and 

witty, they are still, primarily, utterly simple andst raightforward. Exigencies of space 
have made them short. Appearing, as they did, in the New Statesman, they are none of 
them more than two thousand words long ; but they have gained rather than lost by this. 

The point is apparent at the outset ; the reader immediately intrigued ; the argument 

swiftly developed ; the conclusion short. 

If anything, this tribute seems to me to err on the side of warmth, but I feel churlish 

to say so when I recollect the amount of pleasure that Mr. Lynd has given me. The 

debt is increased by the publication of “ Y. Y.” 

Miss Delafield’s General Impressions is a miscellany of the articles, commentaries 
and parodies, which appeared originally in Time and Tide. I have always thought that 
Miss Delafield’s contributions to the periodicals vary in merit more than those of 
almost any other writer. At her best, she writes with a simplicity and irony that are 
most engaging and, often, very funny indeed. 

When she has, obviously, not had time to elaborate and develop an idea, the con- 
ception of it is naturally very much better than the execution. The parodies in 
General Impressions are very uneven in merit. The best of them seemed to me to be 
the Wells, the Walpole, and the Evelyn Waugh, and Mr. Waugh must be extremely 
difficult to burlesque successfully. I think that the section of a very entertaining book 
which appealed most to me was Men, Women and Children in Fiction. In these essays 
Miss Delafield twists numerous tails with great vigour and communicates her own 
obvious enjoyment of the process to her readers. 

F 
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Sir Leslie Stephen’s Sketches from Cambridge were published anonymously in 
book form in 1865, and now the Oxford University Press has reprinted the book and 
given it a charming format. In a Foreword Professor Trevelyan warns the reader 
that “ this is a bygone Cambridge of which he is to read, changed since that date out 
of all recognition.”*Dons, rowing men, mathematics, the Union, reading men, heads 
of houses, and others persons and subjects are criticized with the greatest good sense 
and good humour and there is a passage about the real value of the Union which is as 
true to-day as it was nearly seventy years ago : 


It (The Union) tests a man’s possession of that most inestimable quality in youth, a 
perfect willingness to make yourself ridiculous in public. There are, of course, two classes 
who possess this power. There is the fool pure and simple ; the man whose hide is too thick 
to feel the lash ; who endures laughter out of sheer insensibility, and who can, of course, 
only develop into the genuine bore. But there is also the lad who is impelled to talk nonsense 
by exuberant animal spirits and youthful vanity ; as soon as he is taken out of the traces 
which bind him to the drudgery of his studies, he flings up his heels and disports himself 
in the fields of rhetoric. Of course he talks nonsense ; everyone talks nonsense at twenty- 
one, and mistakes it for the purest wisdom ; but if it comes plentifully and spontaneously 
and with a certain sparkle and effervescence promising better things, it is merely a proof 
of vivacious intellect. 


Edward Thomas’s book, Oxford first appeared thirty years ago with illustrations by 
John Fulleylove, but the pleasant little edition, which has just been published by 
Messrs. A & C. Black, shows that the book is well able to stand on its own merits. 
It was written three years after the author had come down from Lincoln, where he 
was a Scholar, and it is a tribute paid by a member of the University who loved the 
city and an undergraduate’s life there. Thomas consulted his authorities with discre- 
tion and drew upon his own recollections with taste and skill. The result is a book 
which has so many good qualities that I am inclined to agree with the verdict that 
Mr. H. W. Nevinson passed on it when it was first published—‘ the best account of 
Oxford life ever written.” 

Mr. Humbert Wolfe’s Now a Stranger is also an account of youth, but it is a curiously 
detached picture of childhood in Bradford forty years ago, and I think that it is 
the best book that its author has written. As a child, Berto Wolff of 4 Mount Royd, 
Manningham, Bradford, found life a difficult business. His unprepossessing acquain- 
tance, Murgatroyd, told him that he was the most unpopular boy in the preparatory 
school which they both attended, and poor Berto went home, and cried, and was 
violently sick. I imagine that there is much more tolerance shown in schools to-day 
towards those whom boys consider to be eccentrics. Young Berto was highly ima- 
ginative and a Jew. The combination was too much for his hard-headed, sensible, 
Yorkshire contemporaries, and he like many other exceptional boys, spent a very great 
deal of his time in thinking and scheming how he might become like his fellows and 
secure their affection. 

Mr. Wolfe has written these reminiscences with an admirable lack of sentimentalism. 
The background of the Jewish household is well realised, and masters and boys seem 
vivid and alive in the chapters about Berto’s school life. Now a Stranger is an unusual 
and colourful little book, and Mr. Wolfe is to be congratulated on re-creating so 
successfully the stranger-child of eight or nine that was himself forty years ago. 

In That Immortal Sea Mr. Clifford Bax gives an outline of the“ simple religion ” 
which he believes will come into being during the present century. He also conducts 
an enquiry into the problems of sexual behaviour. Mr. Bax always writes with distinc- 
tion and sincerity and this little, thoughtful book should appeal to many readers. 
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In a dedicatory letter, Mr. Bax explains that his purpose in writing the book is to 
suggest : 


why a modern man may think of himself as a spiritual being who will outlast death, and 
why promiscuity is not likely to be the solution which our century will find for the problems 
of sexual behaviour. 


There is nothing at all dogmatic about That Immortal Sea. Mr. Bax indicates 
his own point of view and leaves the reader to draw his own conclusions, provoking 
him to thought in the process. It is, for example, Mr. Bax’s opinion that the ills of 
humanity are due to a single cause, that cause being egoism, and not sex. His panacea 
for evil is extremely sensible in essence. He believes that what the world needs for 
ee pmess is a greater measure of love. He does not feel that an ideal state 
is at hand : 


I believe that the history of mankind, if it is seen spiritually, if it is seen as perhaps we 
shall see it very plainly when we have died, is the history of an exceedingly slow and painful 
emergence of love through a heavy atmosphere of lust, ambition, fear, envy and all the 
dark emanations of egoism. 


There are no doubt many who will not agree with Mr. Bax but no thinking man 
could read That Inland Sea without benefit. Mr. Bax has a talent both for exposition 
and constructive thought which makes the book one of the most interesting likely 
to be published this year. 

From the difficult world of to-day to the Oxindens, with their quiet, seventeenth 
century existence is a sharp transition. Mrs. Gardiner’s book The Oxinden Letters 
(1607-1642) is made up of letters selected from seven volumes of correspondence 
now in the British Museum. The Oxinden family can trace their pedigree back to the 
time of Edward III and they were numbered for many years among the Kentish 
squirearchy. ‘The Oxinden letters, are, I think, superior in interest to the Paston 
collection. As Mrs. Gardiner rightly points out, they owe much of their importance . 
to the fact that they concern : 


the youth of that generation, born in the old peaceful rural England, which grew up under 
the storm skies of Civil War and lived through the sullen calm of the Puritan epoch. 


The central figure, Henry Oxinden of Barham, was a miser of letters. He hoarded 
them all, even the rough draft replies. Like the people in Jane Austen’s novels, 
the Oxinden’s were far more interested in their own private affairs and the quiet 
routine of their lives than in the restless political state of England. Illness, courtship, 
sport, and family matters are of the first importance to them, and the strange story 
of Katherine Culling, Henry Oxinden’s ward, is an unexpected touch of romance 
in this agreeable and unexciting chronicle. A word of praise is due to Mrs. Gardiner 
for her admirable Introduction and for the sustained excellence of her editorial work. 

Mr. Watt’s Shilling Shockers of the Gothic School, a study of Chapbook Gothic 
Romances, is a pamphlet of fifty-four pages, which forms a pleasant supplement 
to Miss Edith Birkhead’s amusing and erudite work, The Tale of Terror. The anony- 
mous authors who wrote cheap sensational fiction in the eighteenth century had 
various methods of carrying out their badly paid work. A favourite dodge was to 
take a three volume novel and make a forty page abridgment from it, which was 
published at the price of a shilling. Horace Walpole, Mrs. Radcliffe, and “ Monk ” 
Lewis, all suffered from the raids of these literary pirates. The shilling versions 
were almost always worse than the originals because these three-volume novels 
usually possessed highly complicated plots, which could not be compressed into a 
limited space. No one will deny that the authors of these short “ shockers ” showed 
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considerable ingenuity in selecting titles for them, and my own favourite is that given 
to an abridgment of Mrs. Radcliffe’s “ Italian.” This was entitled : 

The Midnight Assassin ; or, Confession of the Monk Rinaldi ; containing a Complete 
History of his Diabolical Machinations and Unparalleled Ferocity. Together with a 
Circumstantial Account of that Scourge of Mankind the Inquisition ; with the Manner of 
Bringing to Trial those Unfortunate Beings who are at its Disposal. 

These shilling shockers went out of fashion about 1820, when their place was taken 
by the monthly magazines, but the tradition was continued in the tales of Scott, 
Wilkie Collins, Poe, and others, and as one who reads a quantity of sensational fiction 
every week, I can say without fear of being contradicted, that never were so many 
novels of sensation published as at the present time. My only complaint is that for 
the forty pages of the Gothic shocker, the publishers have substituted a full length 
novel at seven shillings and sixpence. 

There could not be a greater contrast than that between the subject of Mr. Watt’s 
short study and that of Miss Theodora Bosanquet’s biographical and critical apprecia- 
tion of Paul Valery. ‘‘ You are a difficult author,” was the greeting of the Director of 
the French Academy, when Paul Valery took his place in the thirty-eighth Chair as 
successor to Anatole France, and there is every reason to suppose that the distin- 
guished gathering agreed with their Director’s words. They would be as ready to 
admit that M. Valery is considered to possess a considerable literary influence in 
France to-day, and Miss Bosanquet was right in thinking that her small book would 
meet with an appreciative reception on both sides of the Channel. It seems to me to be 
a model of what such things should be, and it will certainly do much to bring about 
a better understanding of a difficult writer’s work in England. 


ERIC GILLETT 
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A PITMAN LOOKS AT OXFORD. By Rocer Datatuer. London. J. M. Dent & 
Sons. 5s. 


RED RAGS, ESSAYS OF HATE FROM OXFORD. With an Epilogue by Mr. 
Justice McCarpig, edited by Ricuarp Comyns Carr. London. Chapman and 
Hall. 6s. 


Bae are three sorts of people in the make up of Oxford University life : 
those who regard Oxford as a home of learning : those for whom an Oxford 
career is inevitable: dons. There is, of course, room for considerable inter-play 
between these groups. Someone will come up to the University from the first and 
instead of sipping his cocoa and bicycling from his humble lodgings to lecture and 
library in an awestruck pursuit of learning, he will prefer to sip wine with a peer and 
flourish the knowledge which gained him a scholarship to Alma Mater, before great 
figures in the social world who will be flattering themselves that they are seeing intellec- 
tual life. If the hock of peers does not overbalance his brains and this bold adventurer 
can combine the life of learning with the social round he will become a don. The dons 
themselves will object to this, since in their day, they have, most of them, played the 
same game themselves : the test will be hard for him: he will gain a first or a fourth. 
_ No compromise. 

Again someone who in the natural course of events will go to Oxford, the son of 
an illustrious house or a rich man of commerce may prefer the life of learning to 
the social round. He is certain of becoming a don. 

The Dons, the third class, the Wykehamists or would-be-Wykehamists, come off 
best. They are at once the aristocracy, and the social levellers. They have the power 
to send a man down or ask him to eat with them the good food and wine provided by 
a well-endowed college. They can air their knowledge before the social world, con- 
scious that as experts they cannot be corrected or at least can get off with a friendly 
and unforeseen wrangle with a fellow-don; they can air their social life before their 
intellectual equals. This is what is known as “‘ Oxford conversation.” We must not 
despise dons because circumstances have placed them in this position. Rather we 
must admire them for the very cleverness by which they gained it. 

All this sounds rather like the trumpery cynicism spread about the pages of Red 
Rags. But there is more truth in it than you will get the average don to admit. I have 
put it rather strongly because otherwise it might not be clear enough. __ 

Now and again the University makes an off-hand concession to the outside world, 
as off-hand as the concession which allowed Ruskin, the left wing Labour College, 
to exist in Oxford but not as a college within the University statutes. Mr. Dataller 
writes : 

Ruskin students are men with a mission. There is a touch of the foray as they sweep'the 

angle by Worcester ; a definite glitter of arms as they approach the luxury ‘ Randolph ’ 

(hotel). 


Mr. Dataller went to Oxford as a result of one of these off-hand concessions. He was 
a pitman from the north who gained, it seems, some sort of research-fellowship to a 
bona-fide college. sk 
He gained the fellowship but he was helped no further. He was thrown, a sensitive 
man, into the subtle interplay of social and intellectual relationships conducted by the 
F* 
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dons. Because of this, his book is agonising. And if we are to get full value out of it, 
we must study its author. Books on Oxford are rarely interesting for their subject 
matter, far more for the characters of their authors. Has this one fared well and drunk 
hock with peers or cocoa with Ruskin men? Has that one been sent down with a 
fourth ? Poor Mr. Dataller ; let us see what has happened to him ! . 

A Pitman Looks at Oxford is in diary form and describes the months from October 
1928 until June, 1931. The author arrives in Oxford with the noise of the pits in his 
ears, the sound of clogs on the road, “‘ Good luck to thee—and gi’ me the time before 
tha goes ” ; he wakes to the silence of an Oxford early morning. The silence and the 
lateness of rising impress him most and next the beauty of Oxford herself. And that 
is where he differs from most undergraduates. Not one in twenty would take the 
slightest interest in the architecture of the colleges or would feel like this in New 
College Garden : 


within the shadow of the masonry, late flowers bear unruffled petals. Mark those bastion 
slits once made for fighting, and it would be difficult not to concede a romantic tinge to 
the moment. There was a day when the lush countryside flowed to this very border... 
One enters the quiet, high walled medieval lane beneath the point where masons are 
engaged in refacing Queen’s College Library. Here the new stone gleams bright honey, 
in outline, as its architect planned it nearly two hundred and forty years ago. 


Here is a beautiful beginning to be rudely shaken for he has an appointment with 
a don. The outer door of the don’s room is locked. He knocks persistently and the 
don appears at once : 


distinct annoyance flushing his features. ‘Can’t you see the door’s closed,’ he inquires 
pettishly. I stare rather blankly. What of that ? ‘ However,’ he grumbles, with an air of 
great concession, ‘come in—come in !’ When I leave three minutes later I have been 
initiated into the mysteries of ‘ sporting one’s oak "—and the proprieties of this self- 
imposed seclusion. 


All Oxford lies at Mr. Dataller’s feet this first term. Tradespeople offer him 
unlimited credit ; there are lectures to go to every day ; the college notice board is 
covered with notices ; the Labour Club; the Campanology Club; Preachers in 
Manchester College Chapel, Mansfield Chapel, Pusey House, St. Aldates ; freshmen’s 
sermons, freshmen’s tobacco jars ; freshmen’s table in the college hall. Mr. Dataller 
takes advantage of almost everything, contentedly critical, lectures, societies, the 
Union. He sees great men on platforms and in All Souls itself he listens to the talk of 
dons. He calls the Bodleian Library “ the Bod.” The undergrads have rags. He takes 
advantage of everything, but he is outside. This first term was probably the happiest 
term because there were so many people talking and so much to listen to that one 
did not notice the loneliness. 

The first real blow is struck in February, 1929. He is asked to luncheon by what 
seems to be the Warden of New College. Dean Inge is the guest of honour. Dean Inge 
is unneccessarily rude to Mr. Dataller who sits next to him. The Dean’s deafness is 
known. Mr. Dataller shouts at last : 


“ T went to a meeting of the Eugenic Society,” “ Indeed ” “ Yes. There is still a good deal 
of opposition.” “ From whom ? ” “ The Roman Catholic and Labour people.” Silence . . . 
cigarettes .. . coffee. 


That is not the way to get on in Society, Mr. Dataller. Even the broadest-minded of us 
observe social conventions. The Warden won’t ask you again. The authors self- 
confidence wanes. Three months later we find him wondering whether he introduced 
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some people to each other correctly. The noise of the pits comes back to his ears to 
a ne by the plop of river water on the prow of his boat as he punts up the 
orwell : 


Beneath the willow branches where men linger with knees in air, a gramophone weaves 
a lazy pattern of sound in the silent afternoon. An odd canoe streaks on with a faintly. 
chanted “‘ Blow the Moon Down.” Up... up... hand over hand lifts the dripping pole. 


Perhaps he will transmogrify himself. In October, 1929 he seems to be changing : 


So far as my position in Oxford is concerned I feel I have discovered poise. Last year I 
was exceptionally eager to mix as much as possible. There were few meetings that I cared 
to omit. I feel I shall omit many more now. 


You are getting too pleased with yourself, Mr. Dataller. A blow awaits you. You 
forget that Oxford is essentially middle class. When you went to tea in North Oxford 
you should not have talked about the coalfields : ‘‘ I have a feeling that I shan’t be 
invited again to a social gathering at this house.” Nor were you. 

I may have made it seem as though A Pitman Looks at Oxford is entirely a social 
diary. This is not so, but the ‘ class-feeling’ is consciously and unconsciously 
apparent on almost every page. I doubt whether one of the undergraduate contri- 
butors to Red Rags (Essays of Hate from Oxford) was a friend of Mr. Dataller at Oxford. 
After all he went to the Cadena (‘‘ He does not even drink coffee at the Cadena. 
Can he be an outsider ? ’’) and to the Oriel Restaurant (“‘ Wherever men foregather, 
from the ‘ Oriel’ to the ‘ Cadena,’ this is the white-hot topic of conversation ”’). 
But the authors of Red Rags never went to either. Only sub-men visited such places. 
Oxford gave to Mr. Dataller glimpses of the great at lectures, conversation with dons, 
but no more. She never gave herself. The pitman is another Fude the Obscure, and 
his book is the best condemnation of the University I have read. Only a few figures 
appear in a creditable light ; chief among them is G. D. H. Cole with his universality 
and his enthusiasm, then Barry at St. Mary-the-Virgin, the Wesleyan Ministers and 
possibly Lady Mary Murray. But it does not matter, because Oxford is, in one of Mr. 
Dataller’s only “‘ Oxford ” phrases but a Latin quarter to Cowley. The only regret 
the reader will have is that Oxford may have ruined and embittered Mr. Dataller’s 
life. He himself is too sensitive a man to say so. 

Of Red Rags it is impossible to say very much. It is all rather like pretentious con- 
versation at an undergraduate luncheon. Some of the authors can write—only Mr. 
Thomas Hodgkin writes well—most of them can’t. The most tedious essay quotes 
Greek in an effort to be impressive in a footnote and gets the accents wrong. 


JOHN BETJEMAN 
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GERMAN LITERARY CRITICISM 


MODERN GERMAN LITERATURE. By Artuur Etozsser. Hamish Hamilton. 
15s. 

STORIES OF GOD. By Ratner Maria RILke. Sidgwick and Jackson. 5s. 

ARTHUR SCHNITZLER. By Sot Liprzin. Prentice Hall (New York). $2.50. 


DIE ENGLISCHE LITERATUR IM MITTELALTER. Von Dr. Hans HECHT 
und Dr. L. L. Scuuecxinc. Akademische Verlagsgesellschaft Athenaion. M.B.H. 
Potsdam. 


DIE ENGLISCHE LITERATUR VON DER RENAISSANCE BIS ZUR 
AUFKLAERUNG. Von Dr. WotrcaNc KELLER und Dr. BERNHARD FEHR. 
Akademische Verlagsgesellschaft Athenaion. M.B.H. Potsdam. 


\ \ 7 ITH Renn in prison as I write, Feuchtwanger’s house raided and Heinrich 

Mann an exile in France, the existence or at least the continuation of modern 
German literature seems foolishly threatened. That has always been the trouble with 
German literature. Its inspiration being largely political, and therefore often regional, 
it has been liable to come into disfavour with succeeding ‘‘ movements.” The aim of a 
government may indeed be, as it ought, to induce a happy society and that, as Schnitz- 
ler insisted, must be based on happy beings, which is where the artist steps in. But 
if the artist treads too close to authority, if he is too concerned with political rights and 
wrongs, he is in danger of turning Pegasus into a packhorse and himself losing poetic 
perception. Thus it happens that the literary rebels who stand aside and look into 
the mind’s kingdom are Germany’s real poets, and that is why Dr. Eloesser can 
complain that German literature, which has always been introspective, ‘“‘ has never 
been set in the frame-work of a great society ”’ and thus lacks a tradition of continuity. 
Instead “‘ it has been psychological, hence lyrical, hence again, in the final sense, 
religious ”’ . . . and religiousness is a form of rebellion, and rebellions have a way of 
becoming outdated. 

For this reason we find with some surprise that the majority of those treated in this 
survey of ‘‘ modern ” German literature are over sixty—leaders of movements long 
dead, and most of them dead themselves. Barrie, Kipling and Wells are all living, 
but we should hardly expect to find them in a book on our own modern (as opposed 
to contemporary) literature ; mention of the Yellow Period would surprise us, to 
whom the neo-Georgian is already more antique hay than pastures new, and if Byron’s 
and Shelley’s “ revolts ” were intensely described, we should think Rip Van Winkle 
were writing his memoirs. But Dr. Eloesser includes not only such distant authors 
as Hoffmanstahl, Hoffman and Hermann Bahr (who, although a contributor to this 
review, is seventy this year), but Nieztsche, Kant, even Goethe and Schiller. He has 
reason, of course, and it is true that if you set about tracing the growth of “ the 
modern spirit,” you end up in the Garden of Eden—some might say at the foot of 
the Tree itself. But it helps, in treating of growing things, to be in key with your 
subject, and it is not in the modern spirit to go backwards. Readers do not want to drag 
round with them the whole chain of a nation’s literary history, but to find just those 
links which do not seem to them rusty. That is perhaps more a criticism of academic 
criticism than of Dr. Eloesser’s book and it may be fairer to say that he is a ve 
industrious Vulcan who is, in the main, victorious. All the links are here and though 
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it is only in the last hundred pages of his total four hundred that he reaches lyric 
poetry up to even the eve of the war, he has room for Wedekind, Freud and the 
author of Alexanderplatz. 

The book is written in that loud style wherein authors are “ destined ” to be 
“hailed ” and it has been translated in a manner to “ preserve the flavour of the ori- 
ginal,’ which it does. The author is best at describing techniques and trends ; 
the influence of Ibsen, the French cult and the Miinich group are subjects he enjoys. 
Geisteswissenschaften he respects without warmth—which is a pity, as the most 
valuable quality of German literature is its metaphysical. It follows, therefore, that 
Thomas is preferred to Heinrich Mann, and that Rilke receives more attention 
than appreciation. It is left to Ludwig Lewisohn in his introduction, after summing up 
Spengler and Keyserling as “‘ second-rate men not without a touch of the spurious,” 
to approach Rilke with the tribute of “‘ the last of the world’s great poets.” 

It seems to me useless to say of Rilke, as does Dr. Eloesser, that ‘‘ he was a true 
minstrel,’ with ‘‘a strongly feminine element which led him to compose songs in 
honour of the Virgin Mary ” and that “ Death was the inspiration of his Muse.”’ 
Dr. William Rose is nearer when he says in his introduction to the translated 
Geschichten Vom Lieben Gott, “ Death is for Rilke not an abrupt ending but an essen- 
tial part of life itself.” But these are all statements of fact and they leave other facts, 
such as the feeling of the Stories of God, untouched. They would not lead anyone to 
expect the white elation, the kinship with Blake’s bright world, the clarity as of frosty 
starlight, and the feeling that gives, which are to be found in Rilke. They give no 
hint of what is to be found in this book—a calm and a love and a search for a God 
never definite and always being identified, a God existing as much in the sky as in 
the soul, so that Rilke can talk to clouds, tell a story to the dark, ‘‘ which leant ever 
closer to me so that I could speak more and more softly, quite as befitted my story,” 
and write of a man that “it seemed to him that since the beginning of time he 
and this mountain had been brothers.” Rilke’s feeling can be hinted—it cannot be 
explained—by two further passages. He observes of houses and fences, which are 
“usually of human origin ” that : 

When they have been standing in the landscape for a time, so that they have taken on 
certain qualities . . . of the things surrounding them, then they pass, as it were, into God’s 
possession ....? 


and he says of his book, 
I imagine one can never tell whether God is in a story before it is entirely finished. 
For if only two words are missing, indeed if nothing but the pause after the last word is 
due, he may yet come. 


That is what is in these stories of songs, stones, steppes and spring, of which one 
can only say that that also was what was in Rilke. 

With Schnitzler one comes down to earth—and of the earth earthy. Mr. Sol 
Liptzin does not ease the descent. It is inevitable that a study of the work of the 
creator of Teresa should read rather like that work itself—in the words of the song, 
just “ one more affair,” hammered ad libertine. But chapter headings such as The 
Lure of Love, Ills of Marriage and Sardonic Truths read so like a film-producer’s 
catalogue that when one comes to The Physicians’ Drama, one is surprised to remember 
that Schnitzler did sometimes abandon seduction-comedies and, in Professor Bernhardt, 
write a drama whose plea for fair play for minorities calls for its most timely revival. 
Mr. Liptzin, however, performsservice, for those interested, by describing Schnitzler’s 
methods. Taking us into what he disturbingly calls the dramatist’s “ mental labora- 
tory,” he shows us how he worked on a theme, discarded it, returned and either 
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re-worked it or incorporated it with some new idea then occupying him. Considera- 
tion of the plays is subservient to their place in the development of those ideas and 
thus, owing to Schnitzler’s habit of re-opening old veins, the same plays recur in 
chapter after chapter, slightly confusingly. In the midst of examining plays he wrote 
in his youth, we find ourselves faced with a work, till then not mentioned, which 
we only afterwards find to be late. Mr. Liptzin may feel such a method is justified 
as his subject so often went back on his tracks, but it is doubtful if criticism is best 
served by presupposing a knowledge of an author so profound as to make any book 
on him superfluous. 

After this, in two German tomes on our own authors, it is odd to find Webster 
being complained of as ‘“‘ wildly sexual ” and “ senselessly cruel.”’ Donne is criticised 
as being ‘“‘ more unbridled than Shakespeare.” His Hymn to Christ (“‘ In what torne 
ship soever I embarke ’’) is called ‘‘ such a baroque game with the Highest that it 
leaves a frivolous impression,” and The Bait is ‘‘ unbelievably cynical ”’ ! This may, 
of course, be put down to the usual academic knack of finding the result in others of 
suffering they have not themselves known to be cynicism, and this quartet of pro- 
fessors had to be conventional in order to cover so minutely the range of English 
literature from the Middle Ages to the eighteenth century. With bias towards Dryden 
and Ford, and rather less than justice done to Congreve and Goldsmith, their opinions 
are those usually accepted—but a foreign language always lends edge to opinions 
even if they are blunted, and the remarkable thing about this German criticism of our 
literature is that it should differ so little from our own. The books have, in addition, 
one striking merit absent from similar productions in English . . . literature and 
history are linked together throughout. We ourselves may call our poets Elizabethan 
and Caroline, may know our drama has many historical plays and bewail authority’s 
interference with the theatre, but we separate life from our literature, regarding one 
as a list of events, the other as a succession of authors, each distinct, to the detriment 
of either. Politics and poets go hand in hand to a German, and so these books give 
also a survey of the times from which any Englishman might profit. Handsomely 
produced, they are embellished with reproductions, many in colour, of contemporary 
illumination, playbills and prints, with photographs of portraits, buildings and busts. 
They thus give, in illustration as in text, a picture of our life as well as of our literature 
both attractive and accurate. 


ROBERT HERRING 
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BIOGRAPHY AND MEMOIRS 


RHODES. By Saran GERTRUDE MILLIN. Chatto and Windus. gs. 


piceren MOND, FIRST LORD MELCHETT. By Hector Bo.ituo. Martin 
ecker. 215. 


OSCAR WILDE. By G. J. Renter. Peter Davies. 5s. 
GEORGE ELIOT. By ANNE FREMANTLE. Duckworth. 2s. 


DICKENS. By Bernarp Darwin. Duckworth. 2s. 


At TER innumerable preliminary sketches—mere thumbnail scratches, many of 
them, or foolish, ill-natured caricatures—and a continuous, blinding splutter 
of anecdote and personal reminiscence, Mrs. Sarah Gertrude Millin, a South African 
novelist, has at last come to the rescue with a full-length, clear cut portrait of Cecil 
Rhodes. And General Smuts, who ought to know, describes the book as a “ classic ” 
—‘“ a great picture of a great man painted in a great way.” In fact it is an extremely 
good book, a biography of outstanding merit, written in the modern manner, in short, 
sharp sentences, every page packed full of carefully selected facts, skilfully fitted 
into their places, so that the cumulative effect is satisfying and convincing, and the 
figure of Rhodes emerges like a colossus straddling the end of a continent—re-making 
the map, painting it red, christening vast territories with his own name—yet a very 
human and understandable personality all the time. 

Such gigantic dimensions are not to everybody’s taste. Miniatures, indeed, are 
more likely to be popular in a weary, post-war age. Yet there is a certain romance in 
mere size for its own sake, as every astronomer knows ; and Rhodes adored Bigness 
from his boyhood up. When planning his house, Groote Schuur, the home that he 
loved and tried to make the final expression of his personality, he begged the architect 
to give him something big” (and he added) “ barbaric.”” He seemed almost to 
judge the importance of a country by its size, and, though he never cared for money 
as such, he was inordinately proud of having written one of the biggest cheques 
on record when he amalgamated the Kimberley diamond mines. There is something 
childish about this love of the gigantic, and if this book proves anything it is that there 
was always something childish about Rhodes. It was one of the secrets of his power. 
His thought was simple and direct. “‘ If you have an idea ” he said, “ and it is a good 
idea, if you will only stick to it, you will come out all right.” 

He was the typical hero of a world governed by plutocrats. His courage and his 
patriotism were as high above all reproach as those of any paladin of old. While still 
an undergraduate at his beloved Oxford, he wrote : 

On a calm review of the preceding year I find that £3,000 has been lost because I 

lacked pluck on three occasions . . . I am slightly too cautious now. 

It was not a reproach that could often be brought against him. Like almost every man 
who has attained to great riches, he had never hesitated on occasions to risk much or 
all that he possessed on a single throw. He embarked upon the squalid business of 
money-making with something of the spirit of a medieval knight riding into the 
lists ; and his historic encounter with Barney Barnato, the Oriental champion, may 
well stand as a typical example of the tournay as we play it to-day. The prize was a 
block of mining shares. The champions met in a modern “‘ bungalow.’’ When Rhodes 
found Barnato obstinate, he abandoned his frontal attack, took his man to luncheon 
at the Kimberley Club, promised to introduce him there, and even to get him elected 
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a Member of the Cape Parliament. “ I will make a gentleman of you,” he said. So 
the victory was won. “ He tied me up,” wailed Barnato afterwards, “as he ties up 
everybody : you can’t resist him : you must be with him.” So Rhodes and Beit drove 
Barnato and Woolf Joel from the field, and reined in their horses triumphantly to 
receive the prize. Rhodes was the only Christian among them, and, even in his case, 
the death mask which Mrs. Millin prints as a frontispiece suggests that there may be 
more in the doctrine of the “ British Israelites ’ than most of us are willing to admit. 

The origins of Rhodes’s patriotism—a subject which has puzzled both friends and 
enemies—are admirably set forth in this book. He was at Oxford, scraping up his 
“‘ pass ” degree ; but he was already a man of substance, a force to be reckoned with 
in mining affairs, a twenty-four-year-old expert with the lance of finance. Feeling 
conscious of his power, he looked about for something to do—something “ big,” 
of course. Then he heard a lecture by Ruskin. Of all people to inspire the young 
realist, this was surely the least likely ! Yet it happened. “ Will you youths of England” 
asked Ruskin, ‘‘ make your country again a royal throne of kings, a sceptered isle, 
for all the world a source of light, a centre of peace ?”” England, he urged, “‘ must 
found colonies as fast and as far as she is able, formed of the most energetic and 
worthiest of men ; seizing every piece of waste ground she can set her foot on, 
and there teaching her colonists that their chief virtue is to be fidelity to their country, 
and that their first aim is to be to advance the power of England by land and sea.” In 
this passage from Ruskin’s lecture Mrs. Millin thinks she has discovered the words that 
first gave form to Rhodes’s dreams. She is probably right. Thereafter he was frankly 
out for the territorial aggrandisement of his own country, which he believed in above 
all others. By no other means could the cause of civilization be advanced. And by 
no ‘other means, so he naively held (having apparently been a little negligent in his 
attendance at Roman History lectures) could wars be made to cease. ‘The man of 
action, the born leader of men, had found his mission. The results confront us to-day. 
And, taking the wide view of recent history, and making all allowances for a certain 
crude, Napoleonic quality in Rhodes’s character which repels many of those who 
ought to be on his side, it is difficult for any unprejudiced critic to-day to assert that 
he ever made a serious mistake of policy, or that any country upon which he laid 
his large, competent hands is the worse off for it now. 

Considering that Mr. Hector Bolitho never knew, and never even saw, the subject 
of his biography, his life of the late Lord Melchett must be ranked as a tour de force 
of imaginative portraiture, quite apart from its other merits. Not many of Lord 
Melchett’s contemporaries knew him intimately ; there was a smiling, obstinate 
reserve, very difficult to penetrate ; he made more acquaintances than friends. But 
now that he is gone and some, at least, of his private papers are open to inspection, an 
impartial biographer who never knew him may have the best chance of getting past 
that courteous guard. Mr. Bolitho, at any rate, has produced a very vivid and attrac- 
tive portrait. He even succeeds in persuading us that “‘ within the clever business man 
and the zealous politician there dwelt the mystic, the scholar, and the artist.”” And 
he tells the story of a remarkable if not entirely successful career just about as well as it 
could be told. 

Oscar Wilde follows Julius Caesar, Akbar, Leonardo da Vinci, Queen Elizabeth, 
Socrates, and St. Paul, in Mr. Peter Davies’s list. But Mr. Renier, very properly, 
refuses to be daunted by such noble company. He introduces his battered hero with 
the air of one who should say, “‘ Here, among all these strong men, is one of cotton- 
wool, ‘ a backboneless, childish Irishman ’ (as he puts it) who yet stands for some- 
thing quite definite and whose small achievements were probably beyond the reach 
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of the greatest among them.” The modern estimate of Oscar Wilde seems to be 
emerging at last. It is not his stage dialogue that impresses us, for when Lady Winder- 
mere’s Fan took London by storm Mr. Shaw had already begun to write ; it is not 
his aestheticism, which expressed merely a mood of the moment ; it is not his vices, 
which certainly were not new. It is that his epigrams, his table talk, which horrified 
his contemporaries appear to us, more often than not, to be crisp, common sense— 
a well-deserved snub for the pompous, sentimental age in which he lived. He was 
often wrong in detail, he was full of pose and prejudice, but he was a highly intelligent 
critic, with an exceptional power of expression and a mordaunt wit, and he said what 
he thought without fear or favour. The details of his downfall make nasty reading— 
and how often have we read them for our sins !—but it would be asking too much of a 
biographer to leave them out, or even to record them briefly. They are a necessary 
part of his picture. 

Mr. Bernard Darwin opens his sketch of the life of Charles Dickens with the 
sentence :— 

Charles Dickens was born at Landport, in Portsea, on Friday, February 7, 1812. His 

father was Mr. Micawber and his mother was Mrs. Nickleby. 

That sets the tone for a delightful little book, every page of which pleased me like 
a glass of Captain Cuttle’s old Madeira. Mr. Darwin conveys the full flavour of 
Dickens so well that he has somehow managed to prevent the rather disconcerting 
facts of his life from obtruding themselves unduly. Yet he tells us all about it. Miss 
Anne Fremantle tells the story of George Eliot’s life with spirit, and with real 
understanding, so that it seems very probable that thousands of people who have 
not read and never mean to read George Eliot’s works will turn the pages of this 
biographical sketch with keen enjoyment. It should be added that the above are only 
two among many recent additions to the Duckworth series of ‘‘ Great Lives.” 


CLENNELL WILKINSON 
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POLITICS AND ECONOMICS 


THE PEOPLE AND THE CONSTITUTION. By C. S. Empen. Clarendon Press. 
158. 
CONSERVATISM IN ENGLAND. By F. J. C. Hearnsuaw. Macmillan. 8s. 6d. 


THE INDEPENDENT WORLD AND ITS PROBLEMS. By Ramsay Muir. 
Constable. 5s. 


GERMANY PUTS THE CLOCK BACK. By Epcar AnseL Mowrer. John Lane. 
7s. 6d. 


THE GERMAN PARADOX. By A. PLUTYNSKI. Wishart. 6s. 


i EMOCRACY ” is so much assumed nowadays as the basis of the British 

constitution, that we are apt to forget, how recent is its place there. Equally 
we forget, what a shifting place it is, and how considerably, both in form and in 
substance, the people’s share in our government has changed since, say, Bagehot’s 
time. It is not merely a question of franchise enlargements, far-reaching though those 
have been, but of a totally new relation between the Ministers and the multitude. 
Mr. Emden is almost a pioneer in tracing some of the later developments. 

In the first stage of democracy the accepted channel of the people’s influence was 
the House of Commons. We must not suppose that it had ever regularly been this _ 
before 1832. The constitution which Burke idolised was not one, in which organised 
popular representation, as we understand it, played any part. But from a fairly early 
date speakers and writers talked as if it did. Thus Mr. Emden quotes from Shaftesbury 
in 1675— 

You have in our English government the House of Commons affording the sense, the 

mind, the information, the complaints, the grievances, and the desires of all those people 

for whom they serve, throughout the whole nation. The people are thus secure, no laws 

can be made, no money given, but what themselves, though at home, fully consent and 

agree to. 
Of course that not only was untrue then, but it remained untrue throughout the 
borough-mongering eighteenth century. Yet the fact that it could be asserted in 
theory had a certain influence, and even on occasions gave it a transient truth. The 
system of “instructions ” from constituents to members (of which Mr. Emden 
prints examples from 1660 and 1681) might have notably developed this, if in the 
eighteenth century it had not so largely dropped out. But where mass-opinion during 
that century was really effective in curbing Governments (as e.g., in destroying 
Walpole’s beneficent but misrepresented excise scheme), it seems (though Mr. 
Emden suggests otherwise) to have been fear of émeutes which operated rather than 
fear of votes. ‘The French Revolution and Tom Paine, perhaps, first made representa- 
tion in our sense a Radical demand. But James Mill’s Encyclopaedia article on Govern- 
ment (1820) marks an epoch in regard to it, since the Encyclopaedia appealed to much 
wider circles than Radicalism. I think it is perhaps one of Mr. Emden’s not too 
numerous oversights that he does not stress this article, in which representative 
government was blazoned forth as the ‘‘ grand discovery of modern times.” 

From 1832 till 1867 was the heyday of the House of Commons as the “‘ voice of the 
People.” Perhaps one might say till 1877, for it was Gladstone’s campaign against his 
rival’s foreign policy, which first exhibited a potential Prime Minister going per- 
sonally to the public behind the back of Parliament. Peel or Palmerston or Disraeli 
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never thought of “‘ stumping the country ” in that sense—let alone, earlier leaders ; 
and Queen Victoria who so deeply disliked Gladstone’s innovation, was right, at 
least, in feeling it to be an important one. Since then the process has steadily deve- 
loped—strengthened by each widening of the franchise—and the supremacy of the 
House of Commons has correspondingly diminished, until, as Mr. Emden puts it, 
there are some who think that it “‘ is in danger of becoming a mere link between the 
Cabinet and the people.” All the main channels of change are carefully mapped by 
him down to the present day, and his treatment gains much in depth and illumination 
by the grouping of its sequences under the several subjects. It is a mine of reference 
for the historian and political scientist, and a source of much suggestion for the average 
thoughtful reader. Only on two sides is it notably deficient. One is in regard to the 
Press ; whose profound and profoundly changing réle Mr. Emden strangely and 
almost totally ignores. The other is the influence of public bodies privately organised— 
trade unions, trade associations, chambers of commerce, churches, and many others. 
To them he does devote part of a section of a chapter, but it is too preponderantly 
concerned with avowedly political associations. The thing now extends very far 
beyond that ; and a decisive factor in establishing contacts between Ministers and 
people behind the back of Parliament has been the organisation of special interests 
by the bodies alluded to. 

The scientific temper of Mr. Emden’s work ought to be much more the invariable 
thing in academic writing than it is. One cannot but observe as a frequent but rather 
humiliating fact the failure of many learned professors, who have been trained in 
objective study, to carry their objectivity into treatises on contemporary politics. 
This is too much the case with Professor Hearnshaw’s latest book—based, he tells 
us, on lectures given repeatedly at Ashridge College, z.e. to audiences of budding 
Conservative propagandists. How much better he would have been obliged to do it, 
had he given the lectures to his opponents—say, the Fabian Nursery or the Liberal 
Summer School ! We might then have got from him facts, reasons, and arguments 
instead of adjectives and diatribes. We should have been spared such ridiculous 
paragraphs as that which characterizes the record of the 1906-14 Governments 
as “‘ the mulcting of the prosperous by means of predatory taxation ; the distribution 
of indiscriminate doles ; the piling up of pensions ; the conversion of poorhouses 
into palaces ; and of prisons into places of entertainment,” or such choice sentences as 

Socialism is a disease to which the wretched and the ignorant are peculiarly liable, and 

communism is a cancer—generated by Jewish atheism in the morass of German economics 

—which spreads most rapidly and dangerously in the criminal underworld. 


We should have been able to divide his wheat from his chaff without so much threshing 
as is now necessary. 

Frankly I am not sure that it is very good wheat at that. He seems to miss too many 
nuances. When, for instance, he calls Lord Salisbury “‘ aristocratic to his finger-tips,” 
he has forgotten those passages in Lady Gwendolen Cecil’s biography which show 
her father (‘‘ Citizen Salisbury,” the family called him) to have been anything but 
that. Too many of his judgments border on the conventional—e. g. that on Balfour’s 
Premiership ; to whose heroic side, in face of gigantic foreign perils largely unknown 
to the public, he remains as blind to-day as the public necessarily were at the time. 
And his few oddities are not very happy ones. For example he puts forward as the 
Three Major Prophets of Conservatism Bolingbroke, Burke and Beaconsfield. It is 
almost as if one propounded for the Three Major Apostles of Christianity St. Judas 
Iscariot, St. Paul, and St. John. Really history knows too much about Bolingbroke 
nowadays. His ranks among the most justly exploded reputations. 
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The same disease of party claptrap vitiates here and there the work of Mr. — | 


Ramsay Muir. He has perhaps more excuse, for since he ceased to be a professor, 
he has acquired an official position at the head of the Liberal party organization; — 
and it may be that, when one does that, a certain adherence to party phrases becomes 
de rigueur. Thus it happens, that in the midst of an exposition of the world’s new 
economic and political “‘ interdependence,” which is characterised in the main by 
balance and sanity, as well as freshness and insight, you find spatchcocked such 
purely party catch-cries as that which calls the Ottawa negotiations “ sordid 
bargainings.” Why sordid ? Mr. Muir knows perfectly well that modern Govern- 
ments are legitimately concerned with the livelihood of their populations. The 
more democracy prevails, and the more directly they must answer to and for the 
homes of the people, the more that consideration must rule their policy in com- 
parison with others—sentiment, pride, religion, bellicosity, or what not—which 
swayed it in earlier times. Is that “sordid”? One would hardly have thought 
that Mr. Muir and his party were the right people to say so ; nor would they, if they 
had not needed, for purely party-doctrinal reasons, to attack the Ottawa agreements. 
You may judge the results reached at Ottawa to be wise or unwise, helpful or unhelpful, 
but “sordid ”’ is surely mere vituperation. To do Mr. Muir justice, blemishes of 
this kind are far less ubiquitious in his work than in Professor Hearnshaw’s ; and they 
do not prevent him from having achieved, within its limits, a suggestive and mind- 
opening little book. 

Mr. E. A. Mowrer’s book on the Nazi movement is a good example of the higher 
type of American special reporting—a type which the journalism of no other country 
(unless Italy) can match on its own ground. The author, who is Berlin correspondent 
of the Chicago Daily News, has been in Germany ever since the ending of the Ruhr 
phase, right through Stresemann’s “ fulfilment ” period, and through the reaction 
of the last 34 years. No important detail seems to have been missed by him, either 
on the material or the psychological side; and the presentation of them here— 
just, vivid, understanding and comprehensive—deserves to be very widely read in 
England. For if one thing is certain about contemporary English opinion regarding 
Germany, it is that in the educated mass—as exemplified by the back-benches of 
Parliament, the clubs, and the readers of twopenny newspapers generally—it is 
brutally ignorant, and has hold of nearly every German stick by the wrong end. 
And while that is so, it will be natural for the Foreign Office experts to repeat the 
mistake which they made in 1912-4, viz., failing to see the wood for the trees. 

, Mr. Plutynski’s book is in a different category. He writes as a Pole, and you may 
call it, if you like, Polish propaganda. It is, however, rather more than that ; for in 
exposing the very remarkable way, in which Germany has been (and is) subordinating 
her economic interests to her political rancours and ambitions, he is handling verifiable 
facts and figures, which cannot be disputed, and whose significance, though very 
important and very little appreciated in England, is self-manifest. So, too, in his 
account of the tangle of German policy in East Prussia he sets out the data of the 
problem very fully and accurately in striking contrast to the vague and misleading 
propaganda about Germany’s eastern frontiers, with which we have so long been 
drenched from German sources, ‘The way, in which a semi-bankrupt Germany pours 
out money to sustain the uneconomic life of Eastern “‘ Deutschtum,’’ has been one 
of the parodoxes of recent years. In Kénigsberg alone it has spent nearly as much 
on building two railway stations as the Poles have in constructing the whole port of 
Gdynia. And that is only one big outlay out of many in that single town. 


R. C. K. ENSOR 


